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Ordinary Life Insurance— 


MUST YOU DIE © 
TO BEAT 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


DEATH is an unpopular prospect. 

But still people typically ask, 
“If I must pay for an ordinary 
life policy until I’m 100, how can I 
come out ahead, except by dying?” 


This is not right. You don’t 
have to die to beat it. 


For example, imagine being the 
owner of a $1000 Ministers Life 
Ordinary Life Policy purchased 
in 1950 at age 35. Last year, at 
age 44, your $21.60 yearly pay- 
ment would have been distributed 
like this: 

For expenses.........$ .85 

For death losses...... 4.01 

For reserves (growth 

of cash value)...... 12.76 

Dividend returned.... 3.98 

1959 payment....... $21.60 


With compound interest, in 
time your policy could grow to 
the point where you would realize 
a net profit—more money in cash 
values than you had paid for all 
premiums! And at any time you 
could eliminate further payments 
by converting to a smaller paid-up 
policy or taking your reserve in 
cash. (To supplement your retire- 
ment income, perhaps. ) 

Thus, ordinary life insurance is 
an investment in wise living that 
takes account of the possibility 
of untimely death. But you do 
not have to die to beat it. 

We recommend our Ordinary 
Life Policy as an excellent buy. 
If you would like more informa- 
tion about it, don’t hesitate to 
write us. 


SINCE 1900 


AAINISTERS LIFE and casuaity union 
8100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 20. 


Religious tests for candidates continue 
to draw condemnation and win votes. 
Every poll discloses that, despite the pro- 
tests of professors like Dean John C. Ben- 
nett of Union Theological Seminary and 
editors like Paul C. Allen of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Crusader, American citizens 
are continuing to subject candidates to 
tests of their faith rather than their char- 
acters or even their records. ... 


Pressed to leave Red China, Miss 
Ellen Nielsen, 88-year-old missionary of 
the Danish Lutheran Church, has stead- 
fastly refused. She remained in Man- 
churia after it was taken over by the 
Chinese Communists in 1948. Ten years 
later, the Danish Missionary Society of- 
fered to send a representative to China 
to accompany her back to her native 
Denmark, but she preferred to remain in 
China (she lives in Takushan, in a 
woman’s training college) until that time 
when she “sets out on the long journey.” 
The most recent request, made a few 
weeks ago through the Danish embassy 
in Peking, brought another, “No, thank 
you.” She says she wishes to “remain 
with my dear Chinese.”. . . 

“Talking to ourselves” wraps up a 
description of many youth activities, ac- 
cording to some European youth leaders; 
and this is not a compliment. They are 
more concerned than church youth of 
previous generations in reaching their 
contemporaries outside the churches. And 
they have plans, as will be disclosed 
when 1,400 European youth (including 
15 from Russia) and 300 others from 
Asia, Africa and America meet at 
Lausanne, July 13-24. Their theme is, 
“Jesus Christ—the Light of the World”; 
and this will offer a preview of the New 
Delhi Assembly, when the same theme 
will be discussed. Immediate topics are: 
“The European Churches in the World 
Situation Today,’ “The Task of the 
Churches in a Changing European Situa- 
tion” and “The Renewal, Mission and 
Unity of the Local Church.” According 


to Pastor Michel Wagner, of Paris, who 
wrote the preparatory booklet, European 
youth feel “personably responsible” for 
healing the Church’s divisions; they do 
not take the differences between de- 
nominations seriously; and they are criti- 
cal of their own churches for failure to 
take more positive steps on unity. ... 


“The Midway Omelet,” as the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been called, is to be 
unscrambled, and for administrative 
rather than theological reasons. It is all 
quite friendly, as it should be after 17 
years of fruitful, if sometimes frustrating 
fellowship in training theological stu- 
dents. The four neighboring schools, on 
or touching the campus of the great uni- 
versity, tried hard to work together, 
eliminating duplication and overlapping 
in courses, and offering a shining ex- 
ample of ecumenicity, but there was too 
much difference in size, denominational 
backing, and financial strength. There 
have been no theological divisions, and 
therein lies a hint for all who are trying 
to draw the churches closer together. . .. 


“My Call to the Ministry” was the not 
unusual subject of 306 essays written by 
ministerial students at Southern Meth- 
odist University. But when Professor 
Marvin T. Judy extracted 33 factors that 
occurred quite frequently and turned to 
his computor for tabulation, the machine 
pinpointed these motivational factors: 
(1) early religious training at home and 
church, (2) participation in youth activi- 
ties, (3) pastor’s influence, (4) higher 
than average school grades. These fac- 
tors apparently had little or no impor- 
tance: (1) books and writings, (2) pres- 
sure from parents, (3) “instantaneous 
religious experience.” ... 


“As God is my witness,” said Nikita 
Khrushchev, “my hands are clean and 
my soul is pure.” And since Mr. K is 
supposed to be an atheist, this raises some 
theological as well as moral and political 
problems. But the Russian premier, who 
was making a strong protest to the sug- 
gestion that the Soviet Union was also 
engaged in some questionable espionage, 
found his match in French President, 
General Charles de Gaulle. To the 
Khrushchev query of “what the devil 
pushed these people” to fly over Soviet 
territory, the French Catholic replied: 
“There are many devils in the world, 
and we are here precisely for the purpose 
of exorcising them. .. .” 


the cover 


Paul Tillich, whose picture is on our cover, 
is University Professor at Harvard. In his 
article on page 4, he gives us a theological 
critique of pastoral care from his own 
unique perspective. Photo by Bob Case. 
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COMMENT 


THE CONFESSIONAL, never dominant in Protestant 
architecture or doctrine, needs a new emphasis in these days 
before the political conventions. Our General Conference 
hinted at some confessing we Protestants need to do. 

“As Methodists,” it said, “we express our concern about 
sectarian and anti-religious bitterness, violence, hate and 
such evils. We should develop constructive, positive pro- 
grams to counteract hate, and to develop community atti- 
tudes which prevent discrimination against any religious 
group.’ 

Despite some dissident voices, this is a prevailing Prot- 
estant attitude. The religious issue will not be the dominant 
issue in this presidential campaign, no matter who is nomi- 
nated. Already Protestants have shown that they will not be 
guilty of bloc-voting. Nor will Roman Catholics, if confes- 
sions to be heard on every hand are sincere. One Catholic 
leader said: “Once I wanted a Catholic President, just to 
show it could be done, but I have since learned better.” 

Furthermore, Roman Catholics are confessing that their 
ideas of Protestants have undergone a deep-sea change. 
They rejoice over the Protestant turn from both liberalism 
and fundamentalism, and the Protestant revival of theology. 
They like the new Protestant interest in the Church, even 
though they know that Protestant and Catholic thinking on 
the Church is widely variant. They even approve what 
they regard as radical changes in Protestant political ideas. 

How much of the shifting has been done by Protestants 
and how much by Catholics is a matter for debate. Anyone 
who takes the trouble to read the encyclicals of the popes 
from the time of the French Revolution will note vast 
changes in Catholic assumptions. Catholic leaders are still 
defending Catholic views of liberty, law, authority and the 
theological foundations of government, but there has been 
a ste: idy, if grudging, recognition of democracy. There is 
more than a glimmer of appreci:z ation of the separation of 
Church and State. (See Why We Believe Church and State 
Must Be Separate, June TocrtHeEr.) 

If these changes are confessions—and that may be too 
strong a word—Protestants may well add some confessions 
of their own. Ought not we American Protestants (never 
mind about Italian Catholics and their recent troubles with 
the Vatican) make such confessions as these: 

We have sometimes imagined that ours is a Protestant 
country, when we know it is that no longer. Soberly and 
statistically, both Catholics and Protestants are minorities 
here. Together with Americans who are Jews, we constitute 
a religious majority arrayed against the forces of irreligion 
that make common cause against us. 

We have often thought of Catholics as newcomers to our 
shores. Most of them did come later than the Protestants, 
but they are not newcomers now. And there is more than 
a little hypocrisy in Protestant attempts to defend old estab- 
lished sections, classes, and groups against a body of citizens 
who have their roots here. 

We have been as badly confused as Catholics concerning 
the problems of Church and State. We look across the At- 
lantic to Europe and see that relationships vary all the way 
from “establishment” (in which the Church receives pref- 
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erential treatment, but not exclusively state support), 
through “collaboration” (with or without preferential aid) 
to “recognition” and “separation.” 

We have had the strange notion that our Founding 
Fathers, setting up what Jefferson called a “wall of separa- 
tion between Church and State,” actually forbade co-opera- 
tion between the two. Actually, they did no such thing; 
they opposed establishment. They stood athwart the estab- 
lishment of any church, and they had good reason in their 
own personal and social history. They knew what happens 
when an institution gets official sanction and special privi- 
leges. They feared the imposition of authority by govern- 
ment rather than by faith. 

“We are endowed by our Creator,” they said, “with cer- 
tain unalienable rights.” The State did not bestow them, 
nor did military heroes win them. They came from God, 
as gifts to his children. 

Man cannot possibly keep religion and politics separated, 
and the sooner we find it out, the better. We have no real 
option. Our choice is this: Shall we relate our religion to 
our political, social and cultural problems in a way that is 
at once critical and redemptive? Or, refusing to do so, shall 
we permit a pseudo-religion (the blood myth of Nazism, 
the leader principle of Fascism, the Communist devotion to 
Mother Russia) to give authority without judgment to the 
demands of the State? Such religions (and never doubt 
they are State religions!) are sure to arise when our tradi- 
tional faiths fail to wrestle with the world’s problems. 

There are other confessions we Protestants could make. 
In a day of automation and atom power we could confess 
that we have become worried about parochial school buses 
and lunches, mistaking symptoms for causes. That suggests 
one more confession needed from Roman Catholics. 

They ought to confess (and it would be sacramental con- 
fession) that there is really no “true church,” but only a 
great and true church in the making. We (good Catholics, 
good Protestants, good Orthodox and others) are striving 
toward it, but we are not yet ready for God to give it. 
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The ‘Theology 
Wf Pastoral Care 


By PAUL TILLICH 


HEN I hear the term pastoral 

care, I sometimes imagine myself 
to be in the situation of receiving pastoral 
care, and imagining this mental image 
somehow causes a feeling of humiliation. 
Someone else makes me an object of his 
care; but no one wants to become an 
object and, therefore, he resists and re- 
sents such situations like pastoral care. 
Is this feeling and resistance a necessary 
concomitant of pastoral care? Perhaps it 
cannot be removed completely, but it can 
be reduced to a great extent. 

There are two reasons for this possi- 
bility. The first is the fact that care is 
universally human. It is going on in 
every moment of human existence. 

The second more important reason is 
that care is essentially mutual: whoever 
gives care also receives care. In most acts 
of taking care of someone, it is possible 
for the person who is the object of care 
also to become a subject. Let us think 
about these two facts which reduce the 
intrinsic dangers of pastoral care. 

Care is universally human. No one 
can take care of himself in every respect. 
No one can even speak to himself with- 
out having been spoken to by others. One 
cannot become a person without encount- 
ering another person and discovering 
the limit of one’s own claim in the claim 
of the other one. We cannot develop 
healthily unless we find the power of 
being which we lack within the power 
of being of others who have it, and let 
them participate in our power of being. 
This encounter can be in words, and it 
can be in silence. 

From this it follows that we are taken 
care of if we take care of others. It is one 
act, not two, and only because it is a 
single act is real care possible. Otherwise, 
we fall into a certain form of objectifica- 
tion, which has become the great curse 
of our industrial society. It was one of 
my early experiences in this country to 
come to the sharp realization that the 


Professor Paul Tillich is one of the out- 
standing theologians at work in America 
today. This article is based on his address 
to the Fifth National Conference on 
Clinical Pastoral Education and is pub- 
lished here with permission of the Ad- 
visory Committee, which first published 
the address in the proceedings. 


refugees, who felt themselves to be per- 
sons, became objects and nothing more 
than objects when they were transformed 
into cases to be dealt with in 20 minutes 
by a social worker. It often broke their 
self-awareness as persons. 

This example shows that the problem 
of becoming an object applies to all forms 
of taking care of someone, be it the 
social, educational, political, medical, or 
psychotherapeutic function. In all of 
them the heart of the subject-object prob- 
lem is of decisive importance. 

Everyone exercises these functions in 
some way. Everyone is in some sense a 
social helper, a mental helper, a healer, 
a pastor. The difference between those 
who exercise this franchise professionally 
and all other men is not that the profes- 
sionals exercise them and the others do 
not; the difference is that the learned 
experts consciously exercise these func- 
tions while others do so indirectly, casual- 
ly, and mostly unconsciously. This means 
that those who are called learned experts 
have no monopoly on any of these func- 
tions. An expert representing a universal- 
ly human function has no monopoly on 
exercising these functions. 

A pastor engaged in pastoral care is 
a helper in a situation in which the prob- 
lem has become the relation to the ulti- 
mate, and this problem confronts every 
human being. If this is understood, the 
function of pastoral care will have 
reached an all-embracing meaning and 
great dignity. But as in all functions 
which are universally human, the func- 
tion of pastoral care is not restricted to 
the expert—the pastor. Every Christian is 
a priest for every other Christian, accord- 
ing to Protestant doctrine, and conse- 
quently everyone, not only the minister, 
is a potential bearer of pastoral care. 
This provides a criterion for the relation- 
ship of professional pastoral care to the 
other functions of care. The experts in 
these other realms are not experts in pas- 
toral care, but they are human beings, 
and as such they participate in pastoral 
care as a universally human function. 

This is especially important today for 
the relationship of the minister and the 
psychotherapist. As a human being, the 
minister may or may not radiate healing 
forces on the parishioner, and as a human 
being, the psychotherapist may or may 


not exercise pastoral care on the patient, 
But as the minister should not try to 
make healing his function, neither should 
the psychotherapist exercise pastoral care 
as his function. What may or may not 
be united in the person is separated with 
respect to the functions of the experts, 
Only on this basis is co-operation possi- 
ble between religion and psychotherapy, 


ASTORAL care is directed toward 

fulfillment in the dimension of the 
ultimate or eternal. Successful help over- 
comes the negative elements which are 
part of human existence and which must 
be overcome if even fragmentary fulfill- 
ment is to be reached. 

The first aim, and in some sense the 
total aim, toward which we have to work 
in pastoral care is acceptance: man must 
accept himself in all his negativities, but 
he can do this only if he acknowledges 
that he is accepted in spite of these nega- 
tivities. 

So acceptance always has these two 
sides. It does not mean that someone says 
to himself, “I am weak, so I accept that 
I am weak.” It also means, “I have the 
courage to accept that I am weak, and 
in this I am strong.” It is courage and not 
resignation. 

I want to give three examples of this 
derived from man’s existential predica- 
ment. First, man is creature. Creature- 
liness is what characterizes him. He is 
creature, and he is aware of it. The fact 
that he is creature is expressed in the term 
“finitude.” The awareness of it is ex- 
pressed in the term “anxiety.” Anxiety is 
the awareness of finitude. Man comes 
from nothing and goes to nothing. He 
always lives in the conscious or uncon- 
scious anxiety of having to die. Non- 
being is present in every moment of his 
being. The vicissitudes of existence 
threaten him from all sides. Suffering, 
accidents, disease, loss of relations to 
nature and man, loneliness, insecurity, 
weakness, and error are always with him. 
Finally, the threat of having to die will 
become the reality of death. All this he 
must bear, yet he can do so only in the 
power wherein non-being is eternally 
conquered—the power of the divine. It is 
the function of pastoral care to communi- 
cate this power and to mediate the cour- 
age to.accept finitude. Where this point 
is reached, life as well as death can be 
accepted. One can accept oneself as crea- 
ture, including the finitude and anxiety 
of creatureliness. 

The second example I want to give 
is the fact that man is guilty. Everyone 
participates in the estranged character of 
existence. All men are estranged from 
what they essentially are. It is their tragic 
predicament to be guilty for this estrange- 
ment, although it is universal and ines- 
capable. Pastoral care must lead also in 
this point to acceptance. We must accept 
the fact that we are estranged and that 
we are responsible for what is at the same 
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time unavoidable. We must accept the 
fact that we will be guilty so long as we 
live, and that no one can overcome in 
his own strength the bondage to estrange- 
ment. 

Many people who come to the minister 
for help are, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, perfectionists. They cannot accept 
their imperfection. They cannot accept 
ambiguity, even of their best acts. Life is 
painted black and white, and they aspire 
to belong to those whom they consider 
to be white. If they fail they are in 
despair. Perfectionism either produces in- 
difference and compromise, or cynicism 
and despair. 

Pastoral care leads to self-acceptance 
in spite of the ambiguity of one’s being. 
But of course, this self-acceptance is not 
a complacent surrender to estrangement 
and guilt. It is not the cynical assertion 
that things are as they are and nothing 
can be changed; but self-acceptance is the 
certainty that we are accepted by for- 
giveness. Nothing is more difficult than 
saying “yes” to oneself, especially if we 
see ourselves in the mirror of what we 
essentially are and should be. But pas- 
toral care must overcome this difficulty 
and help the counselee to affirm himself 
in spite of his estrangement. 

The third great function of pastoral 
care is found in the situation of him who 
is in doubt. We must show to the coun- 
selee, especially in our predicament, that 
although the doubt about the meaning 
of his life and the reality of the divine 
must be accepted and faced before it can 
be overcome, it can be conquered, like 
estrangement and guilt, only in a frag- 
mentary way. 

This is especially important, because 
many people think that pastoral care 
tries to convert to unquestioning cer- 
tainty through the authority of someone 
who himself has no doubts. This image 


It is the function of pastoral 
care to mediate the courage to 
accept finitude. 


Pastoral Care presupposes 
theology ... but theology also 
presupposes pastoral care. 


There are three levels of heal- 
ing: the medical, the psycho- 
therapeutic and the religious. 


One thing in pastoral care 
which is important is the cor- 
rect use of religious language. 
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of the counselor must be undercut. Then 
perhaps more people will seek pastoral 
care than is now the case. 

But here again we must say that ac- 
ceptance has a negative and a positive 
side. One can accept one’s doubt only 
in a power of a certainty which is present 
even in the most radical doubt, and 
which itself is felt in the very seriousness 
of the doubt. 

In all three cases, acceptance is the 
aim of pastoral care. Perhaps you may 
ask, is that all? In some sense, I could 
say that it is, because acceptance is possi- 
ble only in a power which transcends the 
situation of finitude, guilt, and doubt. 
Acceptance of the negative presupposes 
the power of acceptance which is positive, 
and to mediate this power which makes 
acceptance possible is the all-embracing 
aim of pastoral care. 


HE POWER which makes accept- 

ance possible is the resource in all 
pastoral care. It must be effective in him 
who helps, and it must become effective 
in him who is helped. It can be real in 
everyone who is grasped by it, whether 
he is a church member or not, whether 
he is a physician or a minister, a psy- 
chotherapist or a counselor. 

This presupposes that he who helps in 
pastoral care is being helped himself. The 
counselor must consider himself an object 
of counseling. It is not as though the 
helper was first helped sometime ago 
and now can help himself, but that in 
the best act of helping, he is continuously 
helped himself. 

This means that the pastor and the 
counselee, the psychotherapist and the 
patient are under the power of something 
which transcends both of them. One can 
call this power “the new creature,” or 
“the new being.” 

The pastoral counselor can be of help 
only if he himself is grasped by this 
power and approaches the counselee in its 
name. There is a difficulty in this respect 
in the acceptance of the patient by the 
psychotherapist. One can accept someone 
else ultimately only in the power of the 
ultimate. But this power cannot be pre- 
supposed in the psychoanalytic method 
as such. Therefore, psychoanalytic ac- 
ceptance is always preliminary and easily 
can become permissiveness. The pastoral 
counselor is limited by this situation, not 
because he is “better” than the psycho- 
analyst, but because he can speak in the 
name of the power which transcends 
him and the counselee. 

Pastoral care presupposes theology, as 
all the given examples have shown. But 
theology also presupposes pastoral care. 
Pastoral care helps to develop the ques- 
tions to which the religious symbols are 
supposed to be the answer. The human 
situation, to which the divine revela- 
tion is the answer, is seen most concrete- 
ly and profoundly in the acts of pastoral 
care. Only in the light of this situation 


can the religious symbols be understood 
and interpreted. 

Pastoral care in this respect is genuine 
theological work. No theologian should 
be cut off from this continuous source of 
his systematic work, and no _ pastoral 
counselor should miss the occasion to re- 
vise his theological thoughts in the light 
of his counseling experiences. 

The power of the New Being of the 
divine Spirit, which alone makes suc- 
cessful pastoral care possible, transcends 
the personal existence of the counselor. 
He does not have to be a great personal- 
ity or a great theologian or a great min- 
ister in order to be successful in his work. 
For he does not have to mediate himself 
to the counselee, but to something which 
is above both of them. This is a warning 
to those who must give much and are 
tempted to give themselves, and is a 
consolation for those who have little and 
do not need to give themselves, but who 
should become channels for that which 
is greater than they. 

The basic principle for the attitude of 
pastoral counseling is mutuality. The 
counselor must participate in the situa- 
tion of the person needing care. This 
participation expresses itself not only 
in words of acceptance, but also in ways 
of communicating to the counselee the 
fact that the counselor was and is in the 
same situation. This can be done by tell- 
ing a concrete story in which the coun- 
selor experienced the same negativities 
for which the counselee needs care. It can 
be in words which make it clear to the 
counselee that the counselor understands 
well on the basis of his own experience. 

If such a thing happens, the subject- 
object situation—the great danger for all 
pastoral care—is overcome. But it is not 
only communion in the negative; it is 
also communion in the positive which 
overcomes the subject-object structure of 
counseling. The counselor discovers posi- 
tive forces in his counselee which only 
need to be revealed in order to be effec- 
tive, and he can make such discoveries 
in the other one if he finds them in him- 
self at the same time. The participation 
in the positive as well as in the negative 
is essential for the situation of pastoral 
care. 


HERE are three levels of healing: 
the medical, the psychotherapeutic, 

and the religious. THe three are distin- 
guishable but not separate. Although in 
principle they are different in function, 
they overlap in the aetuality of the heal- 
ing processes. This leads to many prob- 
lems and produces some dangers. One 
must distinguish sharply the difference in 
functions. A minister exercises the pas- 
toral function, yet he should never be- 
come an amateur doctor or psychothera- 
pist. He would not heal in this case, but 
would prevent healing. Even if he knows 
enough to judge that a patient needs a 
physician or a psychotherapist, he should 





























































THEY SAY: 


He was wise who said, “A dif- 
ference of opinion is the most 
interesting thing in the world.” 


Thinkers of Our Time 


TILLICH is the only one among the 
great Protestant thinkers of our time 
who still strongly believes that the Gos- 
pel can transform the whole of life, that 
it is the power of reconciliation and 
renewal in and for this world in its 
totality. He is the only one who dares 
spell out the forms and structures not 
only of crisis but of renewal... . He is 
the theologian who, because he takes 
seriously the doctrines of creation and 
redemption, thinks through them to 
their consequences. 

—Watter Lerprecut, Christian Century 

(Nov. 4, 1959). 


Too Much Bigness 


CHURCH-GOING and interest in 
religion have reached an all-time high. 
But as the religious curve has gone up, 
the nation’s moral curve has gone 
down. With organized religion more 
flourishing than ever before, we have 
more juvenile delinquency, more scan- 
dals in public life, and a more serious 
corrosion of ethical standards. “Big- 
ness,” which has afflicted ecclesiastical 
life, may have much to do with it. 


—Joun Cociey, The Commonweal (Jan. 22, 
1960). 


Religion and Business 

WHILE politicians dicker over the 
matter of a man’s religious denomina- 
tion, let us not fail to inquire into his 
business associations. 

It would be the height of stupidity 
for Methodists, in the name of ecu- 
menicity, to help elect a president whose 
source of wealth comes partly from 
whiskey. Or for churchmen to help 
elect to office men who would encour- 
age the further growth of the menacing 
gambling racket. 


—CarapvineE R. Hooton, Washington, D.C. 


Competitive Stimulus 

THE SPIRITUAL life of any people 
suffers when the stimulus of competi- 
tion is removed. Monopoly breeds mis- 
use of power in business, politics, or 
religion. This takes place not because 
bishops, cardinals, and popes are bad 
men, but because they are human be- 


Paragraphs of Provocation 


ings subject to the temptations which 
make insidious appeals to all of us, and 
blinded by the temptation to believe 
that if an action enhances the standing, 
power, and glory of the church, then it 
is right. 


—Ricnarp C. Raines, Bishop Indianapolis 
Area. 


Stormy Question 


PERHAPS WE (as denominational 
churches) are just too wealthy financial- 
ly and in membership, so as to be 
sheltered from the stormy question of 
whose church it is into which we have 
been called. 

When we thought about it, we real- 
ized that it is the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

—Rocer L. Sunn, professor of Christian the- 


ology, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


The Petulant Church 
A CHURCH can be so docile as to 


be a doormat for everyone. Again it can 
be arrogant and conceited. That spirit 
is sometimes evidenced at the time of 
calling a pastor. All ordinary prospects 
are dirt under the congregation’s feet. 
They can call the best from the largest 
church in the nation. Sometimes a few 
rejections correct that situation very hur- 
riedly, quickly remedying the problem. 
A church can be spoiled as a child be- 
cause someone has been over-indulgent. 
When that trait develops it often re- 
quires a firm hand to restore a healthy 
attitude. Some churches are leaders in 
the community, district, and nation, 
and could not bear it if they were not. 
Others are content to do their work on 
a side street and to be overshadowed by 
their colorful sister church. 

—‘Churches Have Personalities Too,” Pulpit 

(Nov. 1959). 


The Church in Germany 


I BEG MY church never again to al- 
low itself to be forced into a ghetto, 
but to remain constantly aware of its 
responsibilities for the whole life of 
the German people. I beg it never to 
surrender to the powers of this world. 
I pray that God may keep the Church 
free from the temptation to succumb to 
the spirit of agitation and propaganda 
which rages all around it. 


—Bisnop Orro DiBe.ius, retiring as chairman 
of the Evangelical Church. 





not and is not called upon to exercise the 
medical function himself. 

On the other hand, the doctor or the 
psychotherapist, although he may le a 
bearer of much spiritual power, should 
not impose religious symbols on his pa- 
tient, either Christian or non-Christian 
ones. He must remain in the realm of 
medical healing even if indirectly he ex- 
ercises pastoral healing. The personal 
possibilities and the professional function 
should not be confused. Sessions with the 
minister may have effects on the bodily 
or mental state of one who is sick in one 
or in both respects, and sessions with a 
psychoanalyst or consultations with a 
doctor may have important spiritual ef- 
fects on a man who is disturbed. 

Helping through pastoral care is not 
“faith-healing.” Faith-healing has become 
a word for magic concentration on one- 
self or on others, or on God, in order to 
produce healing effects. No one can deny 
that such methods frequently have such 
effects, but they are not the way of pas- 
toral care. Pastoral care goes through the 
center of consciousness and not through 
magic influences on the unconscious. 
Such influences can occur even in con- 
nection with preaching and teaching, but 
they are not intended, and no concentra- 
tion exercises should be used in order to 
bring them about. The divine Spirit 
works also through the unconscious, but 
it never leaves out the center of con- 
sciousness where the act of faith takes 
place. 

One of the things in pastoral care 
which is very important is the correct use 
of the religious language. We must be 
careful that people whom we want to 
help by pastoral care are not repelled, 
from the very beginning, by the words 
and symbols we use and which perhaps 
have lost any meaning for them. Who- 
ever would help today in pastoral care 
must speak to the human situation in 
terms which are given to us in a kind of 
providential support by depth psychol- 
ogy, existentialism, and the style of con- 
temporary literature and art. These areas 
of culture have rediscovered many ele- 
ments in the human situation which the- 
ology had forgotten. 

If you use these terms, you will find 
that people listen. Your words have 
sharply “hit home.” Not always, but on 
many occasions, we should restrict the 
use of biblical quotations and should 
speak directly in a language which con- 
veys the realities we want to mediate. 
The problem of communication remains 
as one of the greatest and most difficult 
in present-day religious life, and espe- 
cially in pastoral counseling. 

And so I think that this is really the 
only way the original meaning of the 
word salvation, or health can be estab- 
lished: healing the splits of the human 
situation, and especially the ultimate one 
—the split between man and the ground 
of his being. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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‘elicion in the Year 


(sti: 


By L. Norman Deming 


Here is how religion and the world might 
look in another century—if we're not careful. 


MAGINE what a combination of cre- 

ative thinking and applied technology 
will do for the Church in the next 50 to 
100 years! The old ruts left behind, old 
methods forgotten, public imagination 
continually titillated by novel approaches 
hidden persuaders. It 
makes one’s blood race with holy an- 
ticipation. 

There are indications that our semi- 
naries are becoming aware of the vast 
potential of our future. Now being grad- 
uated in ever-increasing numbers are 
progressive young men who share the 
scientist's confidence in Tomorrow—with 
a capital “T.” These young men are 
willing to utilize the tremendous re- 
sources of present and future technology; 
they are dedicated without reserve to 
personal, denominational, and ecumeni- 
cal progress. 

Trusting that these enlightened young 
zealots will be the leaders, yes, the 
pioneers of Christendom in the years 
ahead, I venture to predict some of the 
high lights of the church of tomorrow. 


and sanctified 


I PREDICT that by 1985 church sup- 
pers will be a thing of the past with 





their old-fashioned steam tables, perspir- 
ing- women, home-made gravy, and 
home-burned beans. Taking the place of 
the old church kitchen will be electronic 
cafeteria-o-matics, which will cook and 
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preserve foods for consumption at any 
time of day or night. A lighted panel at 
the front of the church will display every 
sort of delectable palate tempter for 
passers-by. Coins may be inserted, the 
proper buttons pushed, and the chosen 
food eaten in cars or on the church 
grounds, 

Once the initial installation is paid 
for the profits will be enormous. 


I PREDICT that by 1990 the ranting, 
raving preacher will be no more. Ser- 
mons will have been simply a passing 
phase of recent history. Group dynamics 
will have made homileticians obsolete. 
The Sunday morning get-together will 
probably remain at least until the turn of 
the century, but it will have undergone 
several changes by 1990. The auditorium 
(once called the sanctuary) will house 
the opening and closing exercises only; 
the hour between will be utilized for 
modern, effective learning opportunities. 

The pastor in charge will select the 
topic for the day. After the opening song 
(carefully chosen to predispose the par- 
ticipants to a free interchange of ideas) 
he will announce the subject, clarify it, 
and proceed to designate rooms and 
group leaders for the breakdown into 
buzz sessions. 

Each group leader will be highly 
skilled in directing brainstorming (idea- 
tional research) meetings. 

The topic will be torn apart in each 
group, after which the group leader will 
select and condense the contributions of 
his group for the final presentation. The 
closing exercises will bring together the 
creative imagination of the whole group 
in the summary statements by the lead- 
ers. 

At this time recorder-computer ma- 
chines will selectively record the best 
ideas on punched cards, which will be 
forwarded to denominational head- 
quarters. There experts will correlate 
ideas with biblical texts so that an annual 


L. Norman Deming is minister of the 
Methodist Church in Seneca Castle, N.Y. 


publication of results may be sold under 
denominational auspices. Proceeds, of 
course, will be used to further improve 
the whole system. 


I PREDICT that by the turn of the 
century pastoral calling will be by visa- 
phone. Five homes a day will be dialed 





by the pastor from his electro-conditioned 
office. He will interview each family in 
complete intimacy, establishing imme- 
diate rapport by selecting the proper 
background music to suit the  socio- 
economic level of the family. 

Counseling will be conducted the same 
way, the selectodial attachment will con- 
tact only one person at a time. In the 
pastor’s office there will be situated be- 
hind the life-size image of the counselee 
an automatic computer which will select 
and project, on a wall panel above the 
visaphone picture, the proper non-direc- 
tive response with which the pastor may 
answer every statement made by the 
counselee. 

Due to the phenomenon known as “so- 
cial lag,” such advances as these will 
probably not be accompanied by the 
maintenance of clergy living standards 
commensurate with those of professional 
lay people. Two atomic autos will prob- 
ably be the limit for all but the best paid 
ministers. The children will have to make 
do with the old gasoline-driven cars. 
There will be some saving due to the 
elimination of books, but renting the 
sleep-learning thought transference tapes 
will cost nearly as much. While the visa- 
phones and computors will be installed 
at government expense, the sleep-learn- 
ing tape machine will have to be pur- 
chased by the pastor himself. The cost, 
however, will be less in the long run than 
the old-fashioned lengthy education. 

Salaries will average only about 
$25,000, no more than two thirds what 
most professional lay people will be earn- 
ing. Campaigns will still be waged to 
raise ministers’ pay, but to no avail. In 
that respect, times will not have changed 
very much. The clergy will still have to 
seek the true riches of eternal peace, since 
the other kind will not be available in 
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Logic.. 


THE DEFENDERS of that inde- 
fensible Air Force manual dealing 
with Communism in the clergy have 
succeeded only in making it look 
more absurd than ever. They have 
offered no rational explanation for the 
inclusion of such material in a volume 
intended for the guidance of Air 
Force reservists. They have merely ap- 
plied—in an extrapolated form—that 
curious process popularized by the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities—the imputation of guilt by 
association. 

In regard to the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the USA and 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, sponsored by the Council and 
assailed by the Air Force manual, the 
process works something like this: 

To pick a specific case, Dr. Henry J. 
Cadbury, professor of divinity at Har- 
vard University, was one of the 95 
clergymen who joined in the prepara- 
tion of the Revised Standard Version. 
Like many another Quaker pacifist, 
Dr. Cadbury belonged to the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. But among the 
members of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation were some individuals who 
at one time or another were de- 
nounced as Communists or fellow- 
travelers before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities by one or 
another of that stable of former Com- 
munist professional witnesses whom 
the Committee kept constantly on 
hand to assassinate the reputations of 
their betters. 

For this set of facts, the authors and 
defenders of the Air Force manual 
have no trouble at all in deducing 
that Dr. Cadbury himself has been 
affliated with a pro-Communist front 
and that, therefore, anything else with 
which Dr. Cadbury may have become 
associated—as, for example, the Re- 
vised Standard Version, must be Com- 
munist-tainted. 

It is precisely this kind of logic 
which has been applied to many of 
the distinguished clergymen who had 
anything to do with the Revised 
Standard Version and who happened 
to incur the displeasure of those fun- 
damentalist intransigeants, the Circuit 
Riders, Inc., and the International 
Council of Christian Churches. 

If we may paraphrase the Revised 
Standard Version slightly, “The voice 
is the Circuit Riders voice, but the 
hands are the hands of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee.” 


—From The Washington Post 
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the same degree as it will be to their 
parishioners. 


I PREDICT that by the year 2010 visa- 
phones will be so equipped as to allow 
any person not affliated with a church 
to receive prerecorded messages in dark 
moments at the twist of a dial, beamed 
from satellites whirling overhead. There 
will be five Protestant and Catholic satel- 
lites from which the discouraged person 
may select the appropriate message, each 
satellite broadcasting five different audio- 
visual inspirations. 

Interfaith co-operation will be such by 
that date the satellites will be permanent 
astral fixtures, Rome and the National 
Council having agreed to stop shooting 
them down. 

By 2020 there will be two additional 
satellites sent aloft by Protestants and 
Catholics together. These interfaith satel- 
lites may then be dialed successively for a 
complete production of the Ten Com- 
mandments, once produced for cinema 
by Cecil de Mille. 


I PREDICT that interfaith co-opera- 
tion will, by 2040, be accompanied by an 
almost complete cessation of the ecumeni- 
cal movement, as such. It will be replaced 
by the American way of friendly com- 
petition. “The American Way” will be 
the theme of inter-church groups. 

The current horror of Madison Avenue 
techniques will give way to modern real- 
ism before the turn of the century, and 
by 2040 most technivision programs will 
be sponsored by Christian denominations. 
Denominations will by then number six 
or seven at the very most, the smaller sect 
groups having been frozen out of busi- 
ness for lack of funds and congressional 
influence. 

Advertising agencies will be employed 
by churches as they are now by business 
firms. The “soft sell” will be obsolete; 
technivision ads will be obnoxious to 
gain attention and repetitive to insure 
results, just as television ads are now. 
Many of the same themes will be used, 
having been tried and proved over the 
past 90 years. Here are some themes: 





Pastors can learn in their sleep. 


To music: “Baptists feel good, like a 
Christ-i-an should!” 

“You can be sure—if it’s Catholicism!” 

To music: “Presbyterianism keeps your 
soul on the go!” 

An interfaith co-operative ad will be- 
gin with a zoom-in on a worried looking 
woman, holding her head in obvious 
mental anguish. An announcer booms 
out: “What do ministers say?” The scene 
shifts to a pastor’s office, the woman 
sitting before the expert with a queru- 
lous, still-pained expression. The minister 
leans forward, epitomizing sincerity, to 
say, “Christianity will relieve your anxi- 
eties and distresses and will not upset 
your conscience.” 

A Methodist ad will show a man wear- 
ing a diving helmet, emerging from the 
ocean depths to break the surface dramat- 
ically, holding in his net the squirming 
results of his deep-sea research. “Say!” 
says an invisible announcer, “That’s quite 
a catch!” 

“Yes,” replies the researcher, “it’s been 
a good trip.” 

“Deep-sea diving is a risky business,” 
the announcer goes on. “Why did you 
go into it?” 

“Oh, I’m not a diver by trade,” smiles 
the man superciliously. “I’m a Venusian 
janitor.” 

“My!” The announcer oozes admira- 
tion. “I can see that you’re a man who 
thinks for himself! What church do you 
go to?” 

“Why, I’m a Methodist, of course.” 

“Why do you go to the Methodist 
church?” 

“Because Methodism has a thinking 
man’s doctrine and a religious man’s 
togetherness.” 

“Would you recommend that everyone 
join The Methodist Church?” 

“Goodness, no! Not everyone is as 
intelligent as I. And everyone should 
think about togetherness for himself.” 

Fadeout to the music of The Man Up- 
stairs. 

Technivision, you see, will revolution- 
ize Christian evangelism. There will be 
no more knocking on doors, no more 
indecorous mass rallies. The hidden per- 
suaders will make such undignified ma- 
neuvers obsolete and impractical. 


I PREDICT an all-around new and 
glorious day for the Church. The vast 
improvements mentioned here only 
scratch the surface of future possibilities. 

There are a few qualifications to be 
mentioned. The dates mentioned are only 
guesses, of course. If things go better 
than expected, we can expect these im- 
provements 20, 30, or even 40 years 
sooner than I have indicated. On the 
other hand, if some revival of theological 
interest and biblical concern should begin 
to sweep through the church in the near 
future, it might hold back such progress 
indefinitely. 

That is a risk we shall have to take. 
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ee in foreign policy we have 
expected too much from too little, 
we have gained practically nothing from 
almost everything. 

We are in the predicament of a man 
courting health by investing his full 
energy in twiddling his thumbs. He may 
feel exhausted, but he is not healthy. As 
a nation we are pouring the cream of our 
resources into means equally inadequate 
for our international goal. Consequently 
both means and end have been largely 
lost, and the recent collapse of the Sum- 
mit Conference is an illustration. 

In an era in which the atom defines 
the stakes, our most strenuous defense 
efforts still leave us less secure than our 
relatively “defenseless” forefathers. By 
squandering much of the good will of 
our friends, we have prepared the way 
for the successes of our enemies. 

As crises become chronic we shudder 
lest Africa and southeast Asia go the 
way of China. Too often, as in military 
intervention in the Middle East, the step 
which has become inevitable is also 
catastrophic. 

We cannot cast the blame for this on 
political leadership. Castigation of any 
recent secretary of state is misplaced in- 
vective. Our difficulty centers in an Amer- 
ican public opinion which is apathetically 
and vaguely mediocre on this matter. 
While the administration or Congress 
might have improved their handling of 
details, on basic policy they cannot do 
much more than they have done, given 
the temper of the people. 

Recent foreign policy has been gen- 
erally bipartisan, not only to present a 
single face to the world, but because 
voters presented a single face to both 
parties. No drastically altered interna- 
tional approach has been seriously de- 
bated. Our political representatives have 
represented us all too well. It is in our- 
selves that we must find the roots of 
threatened disaster. 

This is bitter medicine for the Church 
which accepts the obligation of nurturing 
a public opinion that is more Christian. 
With respect to the full need of our peo- 
ple we have clearly failed. No degree of 
excellence of pronouncements at the top 
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in Foreign Policy 


By HARVEY SEIFERT 


can hide the dismal bankruptcy of our 
programs at the bottom. On the most 
crucially urgent of all modern social is- 
sues we have not been able to arouse 
even our own membership from droopy 
lethargy and dull conformity. 

Even worse than not developing an 
alternative philosophy, church leadership 
has actually undergirded our present mis- 
taken policy. Whatever historians survive 
the atomic era are likely to call this 
one of the most serious judgments of 
the Christian Church in our generation. 

The basic perversion in foreign policy 
is the contemporary mood of “realism” 
which leads specialists in international 
affairs to emphasize power and national 
interests while norms and long-term 
goals tend to be regarded as unreliable 
guides. Recent trends in Christian 
thought provided the theological founda- 
tion for this social philosophy. 


HE KIND of realism rampant in in- 

ternational relations has been paral- 
leled by the adaptionism prevalent in 
present-day Christian ethics. Neglect of 
the grace of God and of man’s potential- 
ities for good has brought contentment 
with too-short next steps in social policy. 
While properly emphasizing the stub- 
born reality of sin, recent theology has 
also unduly discounted the strategies of 
love. In correctly noting the necessity of 
compromise, it has too much loosened 
the tension between present policy and 
ultimate norms. 

Consequently, those who should have 
been prophetic have become too largely 
conformist. They have provided a reli- 
gious rationale for what is essentially 
social conservatism. Their program pro- 
posed too little, too late. The consequence 
has proved to be the loss of too much, too 
soon. 

Within its limited framework our 
present foreign policy has had certain 
values. National interest has often rough- 
ly coincided with a wider international 
interest. Occasional references to the 
United Nations and somewhat niggardly 
beginnings of economic aid have cleared 
trails which may become more heavily 
traveled highways. 
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ethics, Southern California School 
of Theology in Claremont, Calif. 


The way of national power has also 
carried serious liabilities which we have 
been forced to accept in addition to its 
limited assets. These weaknesses must 
now be reduced through substitute or 
supplementary policies. 

For one thing, an unadulterated na- 
tional power approach stimulates counter- 
measures. The bombs and bases con- 
sidered essential to our security spur the 
production of hostile rockets and sub- 
marine launchers which threaten our se- 
curity. Among great powers security, like 
prosperity, proves to be _ indivisible. 
Threatening another nation’s safety also 
tends to undermine our own. Action 
aimed at a preponderance of power to 
deter war inflames the hostility and 
fear which make war more likely. 

A policy designed to compel com- 
pliance also increases intransigeance. In 
some respects we strengthen the very ele- 
ments within our nations which we aim 
to weaken. We unite the people of Russia 
behind their government by seeming to 
threaten their homeland. In times of 
grave threat, the most militant leaders 
are more likely to gain a hearing. 

Undue emphasis on the power as- 
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THE PEOPLE at the camp meet- 
ing did not complain that the speaker 
was preaching too long, but all were 
amused when a tray of coffee and rolls 
was brought to the platform labelled, 
“For the mid-sermon coffee break.” 


—Pulpit, April, 1959 




















AT A CHINESE restaurant, the 
minister’s wife was interested in the 
characters on the menu and imagined 
that they would make a novel pattern 
for a knitted sweater. She worked it 
out, with white characters on a black 
sweater. One day she met a mission- 
ary, who grinned and then laughed 
out loud. She had skillfully worked 
into wool: “This dish is cheap but 
most delicious.” 













—Chicago Daily News Weekend 










STUDENTS and faculty of Evans- 
ville College, Evansville, Ind. were 
surprised recently by the progress re- 
port in one of the Wednesday chapel 
invocations. The prayer read: “... we 
have left undone those things we 
ought not to have done.” 











—WiiuiiaM W. Kaiser, Boonville, Ind. 









AT A CHURCH dinner at Fleisch- 
manns (N.Y.) Methodist Church, the 
master of ceremonies repeatedly jested 
about the pastor’s tall, thin frame. 
Asked whether he had anything to 
say, the pastor told this story: 

Woodrow Wilson was the son of a 
tall, slender minister. Pastor Wilson 
often took his son with him on pas- 
toral calls in the horse and buggy, and 
one day a parishioner asked the min- 
ister, “Mr. Wilson, why is it you’re so 
thin and your horse is so fat?” 

Before the minister could reply, 
young Woodrow answered, “Because 
my father feeds the horse and the con- 
gregation feeds my father.” 





















—Forrest J. Ropinson, Fleischmanns, N.Y. 








AT A MENTAL hospital in Cali- 
fornia one Sunday morning a group 
of patients were being shepherded to 
the Catholic and Protestant chapels. 
One patient did not enter either 
chapel, but continued walking toward 
the main gate. When an attendant 
caught up with him and asked where 
he was going the patient replied, “I 
was told I could go to the church of 
my choice, and that is in New York.” 


—Brap Erickson, Oakland, Calif. 
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pects of policy also impedes any more 
constructive program. Using both hands 
to clamp on the lid of a boiling pot 
leaves no muscle for turning off the gas. 
Maintaining a “balance of terror” may 
be temporarily necessary, but this alone 
does not get at fundamental disagree- 
ments. Resources used in expensive arms 
programs cannot be invested in economic 
aid. 

A country engaged in a power strug- 
gle is less likely to make concessions 
which may be interpreted as a sign of 
weakness. Any more basic international 
accord depends on negotiation. Yet great 
powers now hesitate to negotiate. While 
ahead in the power struggle they feel 
they do not need to. When they are be- 
hind they are afraid to. 


NOTHER liability carried by our 
foreign policy is its essentially con- 
servative quality. We have been chiefly 
concerned with holding our advantages 
and with restraining others from chang- 
ing the prevailing situation. We react to 
threat instead of initiating change. Pre- 
occupation with this narrow definition of 
national interest leaves us less able to 
cope with modern forces of rapid change. 
The beneficiary of any status quo is 
always in a difficult position during a 
revolutionary period. New circumstances 
require an idealism and altruism which 
go beyond the values in which he placed 
his previous trust. 

If we expect more than stop-gap re- 
turns from our present foreign policy, we 
are doomed to disillusionment. Without 
regard for the full facts of international 
life, we then expect too much from too 
little. 

While continuing responsibly to use 
national power as a temporary deterrent, 
we need now to shift our major emphasis 
to a more positive policy of understand- 
ing reconciliation. Without such a closer 
approximation to love no further nurtur- 
ing of international health is possible. 
Those who expect worth-while conse- 
quences from less stand both scripturally 
and sociologically condemned. 

To a minimal necessary reliance upon 
national power, we must add an increas- 
ing appeal to international processes. In- 
stead of inflexibility and pride in our own 
views, honesty requires the humility 
which is prerequisite to creative discovery 
in the larger group. 

An attitude of unconditional surrender 
in diplomacy is less helpful than a gen- 
uine mood of exploration. The United 
Nations needs to become less an occa- 
sional last resort and more a constant 
channel for foreign policy. This requires 
a complete psychological shift of gears 
from unilateral self-reliance to multilater- 
al group action. Nothing less can ever 
support a structure for brotherhood on a 
world scale. 

Another novelty necessary for ade- 
quacy is supplementing the attempt to 





compel compliance with the patient cul- 
tivation of consent. Any more perman:nt 
possibility for peace depends upon 
changes in national attitudes. These are 
not accomplished by pressure. The proc- 
ess begins with understanding and recog- 
nizing the legitimate aspirations of other 
nations. 

The rising tide of expectations in 
underdeveloped areas is basically good. 
People are entitled to freedom, better liy- 
ing standards, and full racial opportun- 
ity. Russia also has some aims we can 
accept, such as avoidance of atomic war 
and more goods for her consumers. 

At the same time that we fix limits, 
we can more positively explore such areas 
of overlapping concern. Our spirit needs 
to be conciliatory more often than de- 
nunciatory. Why do we not put as much 
energy into finding ways to understand 
motivation and to removing enmity as 
we do into discovering more devastating 
devices of destruction? Why are we 
not as definite toward other nations about 
the consequences of co-operation as we 
are about the calamities which will fol- 
low resistance? 

Any street-corner tough can denounce 
“bad guys.” Only genuine statesmanship 
creates the conditions necessary for recon- 
ciling growth. 


HERE IS the imagination to elab- 
orate acceptable conditions for dis- 
engagement in central Europe—badly 
named and misunderstood as that policy 
may be? When will we see less hope for 
democracy in bludgeoning China than 
in wooing her (including, under proper 
circumstances, consideration of recogni- 
tion and United Nations membership)? 
Instead of an essentially conservative 
program, we need to become the allies of 
legitimate revolution. In the constructive 
demands of modern mass movements we 
must either move into the vanguard of 
rebellion or be trampled by it. A less 
lead-footed stand-patism would sponsor 
those changes which might prevent fu- 
ture crises. A more audaciously nimble 
diplomacy would continue the adventur- 
ous initiative shown in the Marshall Plan 
or in the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
A policy more preventive would need 
to be less remedial. 

In our desire to liquidate imperialism 
we ought to question every alliance with 
privilege. Why should the inheritors of 
the spirit of 1776 give Russia a near- 
monopoly in statements against feudalism 
and exploitation, statements that appeal 
to millions around the world? Can we 
not continuously devise new uses and 
larger resources for economic aid? 

An eye for an eye and a bomb for a 
bomb is unthinkable when it becomes a 
population for a population, a civiliza- 
tion for a civilization. There are no pre- 
fabricated panaceas for peace—but let us 
get busy with some modern planning for 
peace! 
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There is precedent for union 
of evangelism and social witness 
in the church’s early history. 


Our Social Witness: 


Compromised and Reclaimed 


By LYCURGUS M. STARKEY, JR. 


HRISTIANITY is essentially a so- 

cial religion,’ John Wesley said. 
“To turn it into a solitary religion is 
indeed to destroy it 

Early Wesleyanism was not an other- 
worldly individualism. It was an indi- 
vidualism of present interest with 
emphatic social concern. One of its out- 
standing contributions to the whole 
Christian Church is this union of evan- 
gelism and social witness. 

As we look at the history of Meth- 
odism in America we see the heritage 
of Wesley’s social religion introduced, 
compromised on the frontier, and re- 
claimed by a church reawakening to 
its mission. 

The leaders of early American Meth- 
odism preserved Wesley’s clear-cut wit- 
ness on such issues as slavery and alco- 
holic beverages. All the early Confer- 
ences addressed themselves to both issues. 
In 1780 the eighth Methodist Confer- 
ence meeting in Baltimore asked these 
questions: 

“Question 17: Does this Conference 
acknowledge that slavery is contrary to 
the laws of God, man, and nature, and 
hurtful to society; contrary to the dic- 
tates of conscience and pure religion, 
and doing that which we would not 
others should do to us and ours? Do we 
pass our disapprobation on all our 
friends who keep slaves, and advise their 
freedom? 

“Answer: Yes. 

“Question 23: Do we disapprove of the 
practice of distilling grain into liquor? 
Shall we disown our friends who will 
not reverence the practice? 

“Answer: Yes.” 

Dr. Coke, one of the first superinten- 
dents of the work in America, was out- 
spoken against the evils of slavery even 
in the fact of much opposition, and 
Francis Asbury, the other general super- 
intendent, in his Journat: “My spirit 
was grieved at the conduct of some 
Methodists that hire out slaves at public 
places to the highest bidder. . . . What 
eye will pity, what hand will help, or 
ear listen to their distresses? I will try if 
words can be like drawn swords, 
pierce the heart of the owners.” 
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Early Methodist preachers like Free- 
born Garrettson felt the same way, and 
not only liberated their slaves, but wrote 
into the 1784 minutes of the first Christ- 
mas Conference rules requiring members 
who owned slaves and lived in states 
where emancipation was possible to free 
them or to withdraw from the church. 

This stand reflects Wesley’s General 
Rules for the Methodist societies against 
slaveholding, buying, or selling slaves. 
Had Methodism held to this Wesleyan 
social witness to the Gospel, as did the 
Quakers under Woolman’s leadership, 
there might never have been a schism 
in the church over slavery, and perhaps 
such a strong church, north and south, 
could have held the Union together. But 
alas, American Methodism turned its 
back on its heritage, and the 1784 Christ- 
mas Conference witness on slavery was 
buried. 


ONTRIBUTING to this change in 

emphasis was the invention of the 
cotton gin by Eli Whitney in 1792, 
which made slave labor a profit-making 
asset in a cotton economy. By 1808 the 
forces of compromise had completely 
taken over and the General Conference 





was comfortably quiet on the slavehold- 
ing of individual members. 

The same story of frontier laxness on 
matters of social evil can be told with 
regard to the use of alcoholic beverages. 
As early as 1743, Wesley had required 
all members of his societies to abstain 
from drinking, buying, or selling spirit- 
uous liquors. And Wesley’s general rule 
covering this prohibition was reaffirmed 
and adopted at the Christmas Confer- 
ence. 

But W. W. Sweet quotes the dynamic 
frontier circuit-rider, Peter Cartwright, 
to the effect that the rule long remained 
a dead letter in a frontier society where 
“even professing Christians would not 
help a man at his log-rollings and in his 
harvest if he did not furnish liquor and 
treat the company.” 

In 1796 a relaxed ruling was passed 
which evidently resulted in the increased 
use of liquor among both local preachers 
and members. 

In the General Conferences of 1812 
and 1816 resolutions were introduced 
providing that “No stationed or local 
preacher shall retail spirituous or malt 
liquors without forfeiting his ministerial 
standing.” This motion was defeated in 
1812, but was passed in 1816. 

It is not surprising that forces of re- 
form and reaction began to move within 
the church, but too often they trailed 
the consensus of secular sentiment. Abo- 
lition voices began to stir churchmen 
to re-examine their Gospel, and increas- 
ing efforts were made in General Con- 
ference to force the moderates in leader- 
ship to allow an open discussion on the 
issue of slavery. 

Many other churchmen had completely 
clothed the economically profitable in- 
stitution of slavery in the wraps of bibli- 
cal and theological respectability. 

Finally in 1840, when the General 
Conference would not even allow a 
minority report from the abolitionists, 
some of the most uncompromising with- 
drew and formed the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church which, true to its name, 
demanded of its lay members and 
clergy the abolition of slaves and total 
abstinence. 

Four years later the great North-South 
schism of the church took place when 
the slavery issue would be compromised 
no longer. Frontier, America was the 
period of camp-meeting evangelism, but 
it was not the evangelism of Wesley. On 
the frontier in America, Methodism’s 
social concern diminished and evange- 
lism became more and more sentimental 
and irrelevant to the great moral issues 
of daily life. 

With the Civil War came the emanci- 
pation of the slaves and a gradual re- 
awakening of Methodism’s social con- 
science. In 1866 the Freedman’s Aid 
Society was founded by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for work of relief and 
education in behalf of the emancipated 



















































RENTER OR OWNER? 


From renting to owning is 
one of life’s happiest experi- 
ences. Possession gives a thrill 
and it is a special thrill if the 
renter acquires a property 
which he has rented too long. 
A foothold in the future full- 
fils a primal instinct. 


A life insurance policy can 
be rented. A Term policy will 
serve as a temporary measure 
to meet an emergency, but the 
permanent possession of a 
contract opens a way to a new 
life. The owner adds to his 
property, plans to improve it, 
wants to own more. Taking 
care of it increases its value. 


There is a time to own and 
a time to rent. But youth is 
owning time since insurance 
policies increase in cost with 
age while health hazards grow 
with the years. 


It is a good policy to own 
a good policy. And the Fund 
sells the best. 

Write to: 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


16 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two hundred Forty-three Years 


An interdenominational 
Fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 


1717 1960 








Negroes. By the end of the first year it 
had 52 teachers conducting 59 schools 
with more than 5,000 pupils. 

Brooklyn, New York and 1872 saw 
the General Conference of the northern 
branch of the church raise the call for 
legal prohibition—a call which did not 
diminish until the ratification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


HE MOVEMENT toward temper- 

ance reform in the latter half of the 
19th century was part of a growing social 
consciousness throughout organized 
Christianity based on the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the kingdom of God 
and the contribution of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets to social justice. 

Commonly called the “social gospel,” 
this concern for applying the total Chris- 
tian message to the economic, political, 
and social life of mankind found ex- 
pression within the Methodist Church 
as well. Indeed, to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church belongs the distinction of 
making the first emphatic declaration on 
social questions by a national church 
meeting in convocation. 

At the 1908 General Conference in 
Baltimore a report of the committee on 
the State of the Church included a bill 
of human rights or social ideals for 
which the church declared it stood. This 
became known as The Social Creed of 
the Methodist Church. Shortly thereafter 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America was organized, and it 
adopted almost verbatim the Methodist 
Social Creed. 

Confirmed and reworked by every 
succeeding General Conference of the 
church, now reunited, this Creed stands 
as the Christian social teaching of Meth- 
odism. It has set the pattern and antici- 
pated considerable change for the better 
in the laws of American society. 

A similar renewed Wesleyan emphasis 
may be observed, following the turn of 
the century, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, with declarations of the 
Christian social conscience incorporated 
in the episcopal addresses. 

And it was Bishop Paul B. Kern who 
insisted that “. . . Methodism has a 
heritage in social reform which she can- 
not evade. The social atmosphere is in- 
digenous to Methodism. Her whole tra- 
dition is characterized and determined 
by a sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of society. Her individualistic ex- 
periential emphasis is a part of an inclu- 
sive Gospel which takes in every funda- 
mental moral concern of humanity.” 

The oldest of the church’s official 
Christian social relations boards and 
agencies is the Board of Temperance, 
which began in a General Conference 
committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1904. The 1924 General Con- 
ference created a commission on world 
peace, which was sustained through uni- 
fication to become our present Board 





of World Peace. And, as Bishop Lloyd 
C. Wicke has put it, “in part to answer 
the social challenges of our time, in part 
to channel what appeared to be a 
maverick organization (the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action), in part to 
be true to its birthright, the General 
Conference of 1952 established the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations.” 

The recent General Conference pro- 
vided for a mandatory local church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Concerns, 
Direction by the church is not lacking. 
It is the grass roots that need water and 
growth. 


ETHODISM has a historic social 

witness and creed springing from 
its evangelical concern that the whole 
personality and environment of man, in- 
dividually and corporately, might be 
transformed by the redeeming love of 
God—for us in Christ, in us by the 
Holy Spirit, and through us to our 
neighbor. John Wesley proclaimed a gos- 
pel of personal-social salvation, with a 
perfectionist goal of love toward God 
manifest in terms of self-giving concern 
and of mercy toward our fellow man. 

Evangelism and social action belong 
together if the wholeness of the Gospel 
is to be maintained. Evangelism needs 
Christian social relations if it is to be 
relevant to the issues of daily life. 

Christian social relations is also in 
constant need of evangelical rootage, for 
the ethic of a Christian is derived from 
what God has done and is doing for us 
and in us and through us. Social reform 
that does not at the same time seek the 
conversion of men and women lacks the 
motive, the dynamic, and the method 
to achieve the regeneration of society 
which it seeks. 

It is significant that the United Church 
of Canada maintains a single department 
to promote the work of both evangelism 
and social action. W. G. Berry has said, 
“Tt is as important that the church should 
labor for the conversion of society as that 
it should labor for the conversion of 
individuals. It is evangelism to challenge 
evil in the social order. Evangelism is 
never merely piety; and it is never merely 
personal.” 

Evangelism in the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist. tradition will be full of social 
concern. Christian social relations will 
be the proclamation in word, attitude, 
and deed of God’s power through Jesus 
the Christ to transform men, individually 
and collectively, and to bring an order 
of justice and righteousness into the af- 
fairs of society. To win man’s allegiance 
to God is the task of evangelism. 

During a period of its history, The 
Methodist Church forgot the wholeness 
of its Gospel. Once again, however, the 
church is returning to the fulness of its 
message. Committed to its Lord, our 
church can be the church only as it pro- 
claims his lordship over every area of life. 
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CLASSROOMS fora 


Growing Church SCHOOL 


H' YW CAN we build for a growing 
church school?” This is a question 
pastors, architects, and church school ofh- 
cials across the nation are asking these 
days, and with good reason. Population 
growth and religious reawakening have 
involved an ever-increasing number of 
persons in the local church program of 
Christian education. 

The very construction of new class- 
rooms has been known to increase at- 
tendance as much as 30 per cent. So it 
is with good reason that half of the 
church-building dollar goes for church 
school facilities. 

Besides, the educational program is ex- 
panding. Vacation church school, ex- 
tended and additional sessions, and recre- 
ational activities are increasing. And 
more creative work than ever before is 
being done in the Sunday morning ses- 
sion of the church school. The number of 
teachers seeking training in laboratory 
school has more than doubled since 1954, 
and the swelling interest continues to 
expand. 

How then can we best plan for the 
growing church school in a time of grow- 
ing numbers, programs, and creativity? 
Large classrooms are a first answer. This 
does not mean learning groups of a hun- 
dred, but gone are the days when a 
teacher had a group of only six or eight 
pupils to teach. 

3y large I mean classrooms 450 to 700 
square feet, probably located along each 
side of a central corridor in a building 
48 to 50 feet wide. This will allow for a 
room width of about 20 feet. 

A room 20x224% feet provides 450 
square feet of floor space and makes an 
ideal room for 15 third graders, for 
example. A room 20x30 feet provides 600 
square feet, which is suitable for 20 ele- 
mentary pupils, with minimum space for 
30 pupils. The largest room I would 
recommend would be 20x35 feet, a good 
space for 20 four-year-olds. 

Rooms 450 to 700 square feet are work- 
able in the adult program, since many of 
our churches have organized classes of 
60 or 70. Ideal adult learning groups 
may vary in size from 15 to 45 pupils, 


Glenn S, Gothard is on the staff, division 
of the local church, Board of Education. 
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By GLENN S. GOTHARD 


and they should have 12 to 20 square 
feet for each pupil. 

Worship in the classroom is another 
answer. Through vacation church school, 
children’s work, and camping, we have 
learned that effective experiences of wor- 
ship in connection with the church school 
may best take place as part of the total 
learning experience. Church school wor- 
ship is not a “miniature church service.” 
Worship in Christian teaching should be 
informal, growing out of the learning 
experience, actually a celebration of the 
fact that God can make his presence 
known through insights and experiences 
in the classroom. It takes place best in 
the classroom, and it is best led by the 
teachers. 

This change from opening and closing 
worship where all classes came together 
reflects a rethinking of the point at 
which, in the church school, our work 
has the greatest possible evangelistic im- 
plications. 

In both Britain and America the Sun- 
day-school movement has been led by lay- 
men, and the music for the new Sunday 
schools came from the revivals. But al- 
most 40 years of graded program have 
offered music through which the little 
child can vocalize the measure of his 
faith. We now recognize that in music 
as well as in all other aspects of a total 
learning experience, vitality flows 


through the teachers. Our work has the 
greatest evangelistic implications when 
the teachers are with their own pupils 
during the period. 

Larger learning groups are demanded 
by the new conditions. For many years, 
due to a desire for good discipline and 
individual attention, we recommended 
building for learning groups of 6 or 8 
pupils for each teacher. This proved 
workable prior to World War II because 
of the predicted stabilizing of the na- 
tion’s population. 

But the current population explosion 
has upset our calculations. We have dis- 
carded the hope that we could build class- 
rooms 8 by 10 feet in size. Worship in 
the classroom has led to “all purpose 
rooms” in which both study and worship 
take place. We now build for learning 
groups similar in size to those recom- 
mended in public schools (15 to 25 or 30 
pupils). 

Teachers working as teams suggest 
another solution. Instead of one teacher 
for each 6 or 8 pupils, we select 3 teachers 
for each learning group of 15 to 30 
pupils. At the youth level two persons 
may constitute a team. 

Members of such a team study and 
plan together. A division of labor is 
agreed upon for each particular unit of 
study. 

When teachers work by teams it is 


Which Classroom Shall We Build? 


CJT 
i 
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In this layout pupils can meet together 
in a large group for part of the period 
and in separate classes for the rest. 


YESH: 
Rae 


In this preferred plan each Church- 
school class will have its own room 
for the entire Church-school period. 


































Accompanied by the 
rhythmic breathing of 
Brother John, and 

an occasional snicker 
from worshipers, 

I said the benediction. 


By BRAD RAMSEY 


HE slumbering churchgoer is one 

of the most annoying puzzles of hu- 
man nature. I remember Brother Bruv, 
chief usher (self-appointed) at a brush- 
arbor revival my father and I were con- 
ducting in the hills. 

Each night, after taking the offering, 
he would drag a cane-bottom chair from 
his wagon and place it in front of a 
post in the center aisle. 

There, with his chair tilted against 
the post, which furnished a comfortable 
spot for his head, he would hook his 
boot heels over the bottom rung of the 
chair and enjoy the service in deep 
slumber. While I worked myself into a 
lather warning hell-bound | sinners, 
Brother Bruv slept. 

Sometimes his head missed the post 
entirely. This opened his mouth wide 
and caused his sleeping to become 
audible. 

I didn’t object the night a 12-year-old 
boy took matters into his hands. But I 
was totally unprepared for what was to 
happen. 

The boy bent over and, with a de- 
liberateness that was painful to watch, 
scooped up a double handful of saw- 
dust, straightened, leaned over, and 
funneled that sawdust into the sleeping 
saint’s mouth. 

Brother Bruv’s jaws snapped shut. 
His chin whiskers pointed toward the 
thatch roof, and for several seconds he 
didn’t breath. Then he went into action. 
He snorted and a cloud of dust rolled 
clear to the front bench. A_ lady 
screamed. Brother Bruv kicked his 
chair over and raced for the water 
bucket. 

A team of mules saw him galloping 


through the moonlight and decided the 


14 


revival was out of control. A horse 
whinnied, a baby cried, and we closed 
the service. 

From that night on, Brother Bruv sat 
on the front bench with his mouth shut 
and his eyes open. 


A NAP-GRABBING _ churchgoer 
can, in some instances, at least, be 
considered a compliment to a pastor’s 
preaching ability. 

I learned this from Deacon John, 
who was a tall and lean mountaineer 
that never missed a service unless 
“providentially hindered.” He sat quiet- 
ly stroking his drooping mustache as I 
began each worship service. Five min- 
utes later he would drop off to sleep. 
He would arouse from his nap, of his 
own accord, about five minutes before 
the ending of each discourse. 

One morning the inevitable hap- 
pened. I neared the close of my sermon 
and Deacon John failed to wake. I 
lengthened the message an extra five 
minutes, raised my voice, and did a 
bit of extra pounding on the pulpit. 
But the sleeping saint continued to 
sleep, and louder. 

When I realized I had lost the battle, 
I asked the congregation to stand and 
we sang the invitation hymn. I said the 
benediction accompanied by the meas- 
ured breathing of Brother John. 

Later, as I stood at the door shaking 
hands with the other members of the 
congregation, Brother John came by 
and I apologized for my weak sermon. 

“No, Parson,” he assured me, “you’re 
getting better all along. Why this morn- 
ing, finstance, your sermon was so 
spankin’ good that it just put me plumb 
sound asleep.” 


easier for beginners to start, easier _ or 
new workers to enlist, and natural or 
teachers to help each other grow as they 
teach. Ineffective teachers may thereby be 
encouraged to improve, or they may be 
removed from the teaching staff without 
disturbing the pupils. When teachers 
work by teams they do better preparation, 
Usually, one teacher takes the lead in 
each unit. 

Time for creative teaching is impor- 
tant. When pupils and teachers use a 
given room for the entire hour, there is 
time for teacher-pupil planning. Disci- 
pline problems are solved when pupils 
have a share in planning and are not 
treated like fruit jars in the canning sea- 
son. Creative teaching recognizes and 
leaves room for the Holy Spirit. There is 
an opportunity for God to make himself 
real in the learning experience, which be- 
comes a growing religious experience. 
When three teachers have planned to- 
gether and have then involved pupils in 
their planning, a lively and vital atmos- 
phere prevails. 

Rooms to grow in help. Large class- 
rooms permit a gradual increase in the 
size of the learning group as the con- 
gregation increases in size. A room with 
450 square feet of floor space would be 
ideal for 15 third-graders, but would be 
workable—by overcrowding—for about 
30. (Forty adults can sit down for a meal 
in such a room.) When the attendance 
of third graders reaches 30, it is desirable 
to build another room, or possibly con- 
sider dual sessions. If dual sessions are 
planned for, from the beginning, floor 
space should be increased 10 per cent for 
additional portable storage cabinets which 
may be necessary. 

Each large classroom may be used for 
many purposes and becomes, in effect, 
a “small fellowship hall.” The total pro- 
gram of the church can be expanded 
indefinitely. 

Less cost per pupil (and per square 
foot of floor space) is achieved by the 
use of large all-purpose rooms. No assem- 
bly rooms are required. One large dining 
room or fellowship hall serves the aver- 
age church. One room may be used as 
church parlor, another as chapel and as 
an adult classroom on Sunday morning. 
By building basic rooms the whole pro- 
gram is housed. And the church grows 
with the growing program of Christian 
education. 


Guidance materials that are use- 
ful to district superintendents, 
members of district boards of 
church location, building commit- 
tees and commissions on educa- 
tion, and architects can be obtained 
without cost from the Department 
of General Church School Work, 
General Board of Education, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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For Successful Entertainment 
On Any Occasion 


2 OKESBURY OFFERS YOU an unlimited supply 
of entertainment suggestions. You'll find 
new ideas for wholesome recreation, both 
planned and spontaneous, for any occasion. 
There are ideas for every age group, too. 
Among the activities covered are stunts, skits, 
musical games, songs, dramas, indoor and out- 
door games, parties, contests, banquets. All 
of these valuable resource volumes are writ- 
ten or compiled by recognized authorities in 
the recreational field. Order your copies from 
CoKesBurY today; you’ll use them again and 
again with pleasureful results. 


(] THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA, sy E. O. 
Harsin. Comprehensive all-purpose, en- 
tertainment encyclopedia for groups of 
all ages. Contains more than 2,000 “‘good- 
time” suggestions for parties on special 
days, for fun out-doors, for dramatic and 
musical programs, for banquets, and for 
fun with magic. (AP) postpaid, $4.95 


[] THE RECREATION LEADER, sy E. O. 
Harsin. Outlined here is basic philosophy 
behind sound recreational programs and 
specific activities for all—parties, indoor 
and outdoor games, banquets, folk games, 
sports, picnics, camping, plays, music, 
storytelling, and hobbies. 

(AP) postpaid, $1.50 


[) THE COKESBURY STUNT BOOK, sy 
ArtHuR M. Depew. Collection of carefree 
activities for entertainment in home, 
church, school, or camp. Contains 563 
stunts—old-time melodramas and amusing 
plays; tall tales and nonsensical stunts; 
riddles and brain-twisters. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.95 


CL) PHUNOLOCY, sy E. O. Harsrn. Contains 
more than 1,000 suggested activities with 
complete instructions for each. Picnics, 
hikes, and socials can be more fun with 
suggestions from this book. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.50 


[) THE COKESBURY PARTY BOOK, Re- 
vised Edition, sy ArtHur M. Derew. Book 
of suggestions for invitations, decorations, 
costumes, and refreshments for whatever 
party you are planning. 

GUE encsidevenses postpaid, $2.95 


(] GROUP SOCIALS FOR EVERY MONTH, 
BY JANE Kirk. Cemprehensive book of 
party plans for every month of the year. 
Divided into three parts: Part I has 70 
complete plans for group socials; Part II 
gives ideas for large scale program plan- 
ning; Part III contains tips on food, serv- 
ice, favors, and decorations. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.95 


_]) COKESBURY DINNER AND BANQUET 
BOOK, sy Crype M. Macuire. Twenty- 
three plans show every host and hestess 
what to do and how to do it. Attractive 
drawings indicate a variety of ways to 
make invitations, menus, decorations, and 
program covers. (AP) postpaid, $1.95 


[]) LET’S ALL SING, sy James F. Letsy. 
Collection of 153 songs including many 
favorites and seme less familiar ones for 
those who like to sing. Included are: folk 
songs from our land, songs of the sea, 
folk songs from other lands, songs of 
the heart, hymns and spirituals, Christ- 
mas songs. Two bindings. 176 pages. (AP) 
Paper postpaid, $1.75 
Cloth : ; postpaid, $2.95 


(1) ABINGDON SONC KIT, sy James F. 
Letsy. Designed for group singing in 
churches, camps, schools, and homes .. . 
including stunt and novelty songs, spirit- 
uals, graces for table, parting songs. (AP) 
postpaid, 50¢ 

postpaid, $5.50 


[) THE COKESBURY CAME BOOK, sy 
ArtHuR M. Depew. Book of well-chesen, 
completely classified material suits every 
need. Included are: 50 quiet games, 50 
outdoor games, 75 games to make and 
play, 100 mental games, 25 cultural games, 
50 musical games, and 150 games for spe- 
cial occasions. (AP) postpaid ,$1.95 


(1 GAMES OF MANY NATIONS, sy E. O. 
Harsin. Contains games from all over the 
world; active games and quiet games for 
everyone and every occasion. Complete 
with easy-to-follow directions and dia- 
grams. (AP) postpaid, $1.95 


(1) GAY PARTIES FOR ALL OCCASIONS, sy 
E. O. Harsrn. Contains plans for 72 en- 
tertaining parties plus nearly 200 extra 
games, stunts, and riddles. Each party is 
built around an original idea. Simple and 
inexpensive plans include invitations, 
decorations, games, songs, costumes, and 
refreshments. (AP) postpaid, $2.95 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


The High Tower of Refuge, by Edgar 
H. S. Chandler. Frederick A. Praeger 
Publishers, 264 pp., $6.75. 


Reviewer: Ropert Harvey Bopine is di- 
recting minister, First Methodist 
Church, Peoria, Ill. 


The High Tower of Refuge stands 
alone in its field. There are books about 
the refugee problem, and social studies 
have been made, but never from this van- 
tage point, never with such clarity and 
compassion as the author gives to this 
inspiring documentary story of refugee 
relief throughout the world. 

The book ‘is a challenge to our con- 
tinued inability to see the tremendous 
impact of “the age of the refugee,” for 
this is not a mass problem, but a human 
question and a theorem of the humani- 
ties. 

Dr. Chandler is eminently qualified to 
write, being the director of the Service to 
Refugees of the World Council of 
Churches. His book is a big book; it is a 
world book; it is a significant book. In 
it he has made no attempt to make a 
scientific analysis of the refugee problem, 
nor to give an historical survey of the 
work of the World Council of Churches 
in relation to the refugee problem. 
Rather it is his purpose to tell the story 
of refugees and of the Church’s attempt 
to help them. 

The book often brings the Church to 
judgment, for the problem deepens by 
the hour and there seems little hope that 
the United Nations will act. Thus the 
refugee problem is almost solely a Church 
problem. 


The Role of the District Superin- 
tendent in The Methodist Church, 
by Murray H. Leiffer. Parthenon Press, 
201 pp. $3. 


Reviewer: Byron F. Stron is superin- 
tendent of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
District. 


Realization that the superintendency 
needs objective analysis and earnest eval- 
uation led to the study which produced 
this book. Terminology, methods, and re- 
quired tasks of the office have not kept 
pace with our fast moving world and 
church. Legal requirements often fail 
to conform to actual practice or to the 
realities of today’s demands. 

The church has a tremendous stake in 
the office and function of the superin- 
tendency. Dr. Leiffer has rendered sig- 


nificant service in grappling with this 
problem—a long overdue study. His pur- 
pose is to picture the changing role of the 
superintendent, the various and conflict- 
ing role expectations, the urgent need to 
determine major functions, the necessity 
of updating some of the machinery in- 
cluding the Quarterly Conference, and 
the inefficiency of the present selection 
and preparation of men for this strategic 
ministry. He sets out to offer constructive 
suggestions for increasing the efficiency 


of the office. 
His method is the statistical approach 


“based on interview and questionnaire of 


church leaders, lay and clerical. Its 
strength and weakness is that the mate- 
rial is as factual and objective as the 
opinions and attitudes of the 1,472 par- 
ticipating laymen and clergymen make 
possible. 

The author achieves his purpose in 
making the reader aware of the con- 
tradictory role expectations of various 
church leaders from varied parts of the 
nation. He offers certain constructive 
proposals which merit study. 

This book ought to be read by every 
thoughtful pastor, every responsible 
church leader, every concerned layman. 
It should serve as a source book for study 
and discussion in local churches, Dis- 
tricts, Conferences, and Areas. The need 
for a considered review of the office of 
the superintendency is urgent. The de- 
mand for earnest evaluation and intelli- 
gent action is imperative. 


The Recovery of Purpose, by Emile 
Cailliet, Harper & Bros., 179 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Cuarvts D. KEAN, is rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany (Epis- 
copal) in Washington, D.C. 


Physical science has been able to free 
itself for its present-day dramatic adven- 
tures by discarding a man-centered em- 
piricism in favor of symbolic logic. Dr. 
Cailliet, professor at Princeton Seminary, 
suggests that there are parallels here to 
the theological problem of our day. 

Except when the mind of modern man 
is confronted with the Gospel, the very 
success of the modern physical sciences 
accentuates a general note of doom, 
which the traditional 19th century liberal 
theology cannot handle. This is because 
so much of contemporary religious think- 
ing, as derived from the thought and 
research of past generations, is, itself, 
involved in the same man-centered em- 


piricism that marks our cultural pat. 
terns in other areas. 

Pointing out that to the spectator who 
is religiously uninvolved, “predestinacion 
and doom look much alike . . . Viewed 
from the inside they are, of course, at 
opposite poles,” Dr. Cailliet insists that 
“we must reach for the religious motiva- 
tion which proves primary. The drama 
of cosmic purpose is, in the last analysis, 
a religious drama.” 

In presenting his case, the author 
builds on the work of three spiritual 
heroes: Anselm of Canterbury, Karl 
Barth, and William Temple. 

The Recovery of Purpose is an exciting 
and useful book. Its chief defects are 
choppiness of presentation, and its as- 
sumption that the average reader js 
far better informed about the work of 
Schleiermacher and Barth than will 
usually prove to be the case. Even s0, 
here is a valuable contribution to modern 
Christian apologetics, even though Dr. 
Cailliet himself dislikes the apologetic 
approach. 


The Human Problems of the Min- 
ister, by Daniel D. Walker. Harper 
& Bros., 203 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Wiiu1aM R. Gurrick is dis- 
trict superintendent of the New Bruns- 
wick District, in the New Jersey Con- 
ference. 


This book deals with the basic role 
of the minister in these changing times. It 
is concerned with the inner side of the 
pastoral office. The pattern of the min- 
istry today is not the same as that of a 
few decades ago. The changing times 
and his role in our culture bring upon 
the minister certain tensions and temp- 
tations which endanger his ministry. The 
author, who is the pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Oakland, Cal., turns 
the spotlight upon these inner tensions 
which need to be faced and resolved if 
the minister of today is to achieve free- 
dom from inward turmoil and _ attain 
effectiveness and joy in his chosen career. 

Dr. Walker carefully analyses the pas- 
tor’s temptation to sin piously, the signs 
of his competition with his fellow min- 
isters, and the tension which develops 
when a man preaches the gospel of sac- 
rifice while living in comfort. He brings 
to a focus the difficulties involved in the 
parson’s effort to meet the demands of 
the ministry and fulfill his role as hus 
band and father. There are possible ten- 
sions, it is pointed out, between the de- 
sire to embrace the ecumenical ideal and 
the need to be loyal to one’s denomina- 
tion; between the wish to speak out 
against evil and the fear of being con- 
sidered radical. The ultimate question is 
the sense of tension between the minister 
and God as our Father. 

In each area, after a careful analysis 
in which the pastor may learn the mo 
tives which actuate him, Dr. Walker 
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offers some suggestions toward the reso- 
jution of the tensions he has brought to 
light. These suggestions, coming out of 
the auchor’s wide experience in the pas- 
torate and intensive study in this field 
are good. The greatest value of the book, 
however, is that it will enable the min- 
ister to look into the depths where mo- 
tives are mixed and diverse forces vie 
for the possession of his soul and hinder 
his ministry. 

This book can help the layman under- 
stand the inward struggles of the pastor. 
It can help the pastor to re-evaluate his 
motives and ministry. 


briefly noted 


Mighty Men of God, by Clarke W. 
Hunt. Abingdon Press, 144 pp., $2.50. 
Great preaching is here as the men of 

the Old Testament do the preaching 

through the mind and voice of one who 
seeks to understand the Old Testament 
in the light of the Person of the New. 


Looking ‘Toward Christian Marriage, 
by Donald M. Maynard. Abingdon 
Press, 144 pp., $1.50. 

Here are helpful answers for young 
people who are asking: “Am I ready for 
marriage?” “Do religious differences 
matter if we really love each other?” 
“How soon should we plan to have chil- 
dren?” “How will we ever stretch our 
income to cover everything we want?” 
“What if I don’t get married?” 

It is an excellent book to put into the 
hands of young people. 


All the Birds of the Bible, by Alice 
Parmelee. Harper & Bros., 279 pp., 
$4.95. 

Free from superficiality and senti- 
mentality, this book is a beautiful record 
of a journey through the Bible watching 
for its birds. 


God’s Greatest Gamble, by Donald O. 
Clendaniel. Exposition Press, 176 pp., 
$3.50. 

“God’s greatest gamble,” the author 
assures us, “was his creation of man as 
a free moral agent.” And this book is a 
collection of 57 sermonettes, each begin- 
ning with an appropriate Scripture and 
containing a telling illustration. They 
concern the everyday problems of life, 
and they are bound together by the con- 
viction that God’s gamble was worth 


while. 


A Second Reader’s Notebook, com- 
piled by Gerald Kennedy. Harper & 
Brothers, 362 pp., $4.95. 

This second book, with its 1,200 en- 
tries under 400 headings, continues the 
tradition of the first for usability, fresh- 
ness, and universality. It will help any 
builder of sermons to install clear “win- 
dows.” 
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The basic beliefs and moral 
convictions that guided 
John Foster Dulles through 
the world’s greatest crises 
are revealed in this, his 
testament of faith 


THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY OF 
JOHN FOSTER 


DULLES 


Selections from his Articles and Addresses 
Edited and with an introduction by 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS . Philadelphia 7 
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CLASSIFIED DISPLAY _ 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG & QUOTATION 


{ iw MANUFACTURING CORP. 
ad On 60 W. MAIN ST. 
wwe ** RIO CREEK, WISCONSIN 


CLASSIFIED ADS > 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. Minimum 
$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of ‘Box No. . 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”; add $1.30. Address : 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago !1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


i ae BOOKS WANTED 
RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 


list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


lie ae 

BOY SCOUTS’ GOD AND COUNTRY require- 
ments revised to teach Methodist principles. 
15¢; 2 for 25¢. Rev. Phil Pierce, Lexington, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


STAFF MEMBER, MAJOR IN youth work, 
drama, music in rapidly growing suburban 
Church, Southern California, couple-team de- 
sirable. Reply Box 17-C.A. 


a Chaubee 
ARE YOU ENGAGED? The Farm on the Hill, Write for 


Route 2, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania, offers TOWELS & TISSUE information 
ministers and divinity students a free booklet on towels 
(for personal use or distribution). Ask for and tissues 
“Planning your Perfect Honeymoon.” The 
Farm is a resort for newlyweds only. Among 
our guests are clergymen from most Protes- 


tant denominations. STRAUBEL PAPER CO, @® GREEN BAY, wis, 








An Appropriate Gift for 
June Brides and Girl Graduates 


Yes, here is an appropriate gift for June brides and girl graduates. 
You have a selection of lovely white bindings, moderate in price 
and ideally suited for the occasion. They'll appreciate your thought- 
fulness in remembering their “special day” with such an ideal gift. 
Let Cokesbury solve your graduation and wedding gift problems 
with one of the beautiful white Bibles illustrated below. 


N the beginning w 
and the Word was 
the Word was God. 
2 The same was in 
with God. 


CENUINE FRENCH MOROCCO. King 
James Version. Beund in white 
French Morocco, round corners, silver 
edges, silver stamping, headbands 
and ribbon marker. Page size, 342x 
538; 42-inch thick. Boxed. 

CW-W1312X postpaid, $5.50 


I* the beginnin 
and the Word v 
the Word was God 
2 The same was 
with God. 


SIMULATED IVORY COVERS. King 
James Version. Beautiful covers of 
simulated ivory . (washable), round 
corners, silver edges, silver stamped 
design and title on front cover, head- 
bands and ribbon marker. Page size, 
342x538; 42-inch thick. Boxed. 

CW-W345X postpaid, $7.50 


Therefore yo 
whoever you 
other; for in pas 


WASHABLE LEATHEROID COVERS. 
King James Version. White leatheroid 
(washable), limp flexible covers (not 
overlapping), round corners, gilt 
edges, gold stamping, headbands, and 
ribbon marker, presentation page, 
marriage certificate and family record. 
Boxed. CW-W1301MC postpaid, $3.25 


[RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


al 


N the beginning 
and the Word was 
ithe Word was God. | 
"| 2 The same was in 
with 


WITH VERSE REFERENCE. King James 
Version. Printed on Bible paper, verse 
reference, pearl type, gold stamped, 
gold edges, presentation page, maps, 
silk marker. Page size, 3 5/16x53g; 34- 
inch thick. French Morocco binding. 
HL-4512W postpaid, $9.50 


4 and *the Word 


FOUR-PACE FAMILY RECORD. Revised 
Standard Version. White washable 
leatheroid, round corners, amber 
edges, ribbon marker, four-page Fami- 
ly Record and 64 pages of Bible Helps. 
Bible paper. Page size, 514x712 
inches. TN-2813 WF postpaid, $4.00 


N the begin 
the Word 
Word was 2 


sae 


GENUINE LEATHER COVERS. Revised 
Standard Version. White genuine 
leather, overlapping covers, ribbon 
marker, gold edges, 12 maps. Bible 
paper. Page size, 514x742 inches. 
Has three-color presentation page. 
Boxed. TN-2808W postpaid, $8.00 


Region Region Region 
Boston 16 Chicago 11 
New York 11 Cincinnati 2 Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 


Northeastern | North Central | Western 


Southwestern | Southern 
Region Region Region 

Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Kansas City 6 Nashville 3 Richmond 16 


Los Angeles 29 


San Francisco 2 


Southeastern 


IMPROVING 
YOUR CHURCH 


An Ideal Fabric 
for Choir Robes 


THE STATELINESS of a robed 
choir lends dignity to the service and 
promotes a worshipful atmosphere. 
3ut the robes themselves may cause 
problems in care and storage. 

One company has created a fabric 
especially designed for choir robes. 
It is featherweight, therefore com- 
fortable for year-round wear. The 
material, which drapes well, is treated 
with a silicone finish making it spot 
resistant, water repellent, and crease 
resistant, thus holding cleaning costs 
to a minimum. 

The fabric is color-locked, which 
insures color matching when addi- 
tional robes are ordered, the company 
states. The fabric is also unaffected 
by sunlight, perspiration, moths, or 
mildew. 

The interweaving of a special yarn 
gives the fabric an iridescent sheen. 
There are 21 colors ranging from 
traditional deep tones to delicate pas- 
tels to harmonize with any church 
interior. 

Collars are now becoming popular 
to give the robe a finished look at 
the neckline. The satin rabat shown 
is reversible, with the robe color on 
one side, a contrasting color on the 
other. A variation of it is the Pennant 
collar which does not have the high 
neckpiece. 

To protect any robe from dust, the 
company also offers a new storage 
bag with a full-lenth diagonal zipper 
that makes robes easier to insert. Four 
robes fit neatly into the opaque gray- 
ribbed plastic bag. The bag is ideal for 
transporting or storing robes. Also use- 
ful for storing pulpit robe. 

For further information about these 
items write Improving Your Church, 
Item 60, Curistian Apvocate, 740 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


About “Voices From the South” 


Epi:rors: Thank you for your presenta- 
tion of Voices From the South | Apr. 28 |. 

I was particularly impressed by Whit 
Windham’s contributions, citing the 
Negro record on crimes of violence and 
sex as being a good reason for keeping 
Negroes out of white churches and 
church schools. 

I am grateful to Judge Windham for 
pointing out the purpose of the Church 
—to keep pure white Protestants from 
contamination. I had thought otherwise 
—that the Church existed to make real 
the fact that Christ came to save sinners. 

Rosert B. Perry 

Methodist Church 

South Hamilton, Mass. 


Epirors: Whit Windham’s article Val- 
ues in Segregation |Apr. 28, p. 13] is 
naive, as illustrated by his statistics. 

The number of deaths among Negroes 
and whites due to syphilis may mean 
only that whites had money to treat 
the disease, once contracted. 

Do not hospitals treat the eyes of new- 
born infants with silver nitrate to pre- 
vent the possibility of blindness due to 
syphilis among children of even the 
“best” families, both white and colored? 
The sin is not in the contraction of the 
disease but in the sexual promiscuity (if 
this was its cause) which preceded it. 
And Dr. Kinsey demonstrated that this 
is not a peculiarity of Negroes... . 

B. Ross James, Jr. 

Trinity Methodist Church 

Charleston, W.Va. 


Epitors: The argument given for 
“keeping white youth from intimate, per- 
sonal, social contact with Negro youth 
in our church schools and church” is 
just the kind of generalization on which 
prejudices thrive. I have two questions: 

Are there no_ potentially “decent” 
Negro youth in the South who would 
benefit from association with the “moral- 
ly superior whites”? 

If there are, should they, because of 
color, be restricted to what Mr. Windham 
would have us believe is a socially im- 
moral group? 

C. Witt1am Brown 

St. James Church (Methodist) 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Eprrors: O. B. Triplett’s piece, Prin- 


ciples of Brotherhood [Apr. 28, p. 13] 
suggests that the church must remind 
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men that they are all children of God. But 
what of the statement of Jesus saying 
that “one of you is a devil” and again, 
“Ye are of your father the devil, and the 
lusts of your father ye will do.” 

Brother Paul said to one, “Thou child 
of the devil—thou enemy of all righteous- 
ness” and Brother John, “In this the chil- 
dren of God are manifest, and the chil- 
dren of the devil; whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God.” 

From this it seems that, if all men are 
children of God, he has a mess of sin- 
ners on his hands and in his family. . . . 

GeorceE E. BLANCHARD 

St. James Methodist Church 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Church and State Problems 


Epirors: I am amazed at the ease with 
which Bishop William T. Watkins urges 
the use of public tax money for the con- 
struction of sectarian buildings. |See 
A Question of Church and State, Apr. 
28, p. 18.] His conclusions are not sup- 
ported by his evidence. 

The American people do want separa- 
tion of Church and State. They want the 
government to be friendly toward reli- 
gion, but to have as few dealings with 
sectarianism as possible. 

And, despite the bishops’s arguments, 
there is a vast difference between putting 
“In God We Trust” on the coins and 
giving into the control of a denomination 
public moneys to erect the buildings that 
the Church needs and will use for their 
own purposes... . 

JoHN AtTwoop 

Point Loma Methodist Church 

San Diego, Calif. 


Epitors: Bishop Watkins says that 
“moral demand requires that we relieve 
suffering humanity,” and of course he 
is right. But shall we require by law, or 
permit by law, that public tax money 
support a Methodist hospital or a Roman 
Catholic hospital? Tithes and gifts to 
churches could and should adequately 
handle this great need. Why depend on 
the government for this support? Be- 
cause the churches have failed? 

As for printing “In God We Trust” on 
our money: No sect or denomination is 
involved, nor does any sect or denomina- 
tion receive tax funds because of this 
statement on our coins. 

Ernest D. MILLER 

First Methodist Church 

Fillmore, Calif. 


CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will took its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


‘ excellence since 1912 


7ZOZ-Y & <qmraizmo 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


Write for catalog F-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


re [ti ie New York 18, N.Y 


Churches can build 

Homes for their congregations 
Under the Broadway Plan 
Reliable in every way 

Costs less 

Higher Quality 


Broadway Plan Church Finance 
Originated church income finance 
Nearly 25 years ago 

Deserves your patronage 
Serving all denominations 


BROADWAY 


Church Finance 


411 WILSON BUILDING 
_2601 SOUTH MAIN 
HOUSTON 2. TEXAS 


“We invite you to write the Broadway Plan 
office for information without obligation.” 





N HWS and trends 


See South Africa Peace Move 


No South African church now claims 
that apartheid can be defended on a Bib- 
lical basis, declared Dr. W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft, World Council of Churches 
president, at the recent U.S. Conference 
for the Council in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Dutch Reformed leaders are among 
those challenging segregation, he said, 
and there is more fraternal interracial 
contact than before. 

“Mere condemnation and threats will 
hardly improve the situation,” he ob- 
served. He had previously said that un- 
less the Dutch churches repudiate the 
government’s policy, it is essential that 
other churches no longer associate with 
them. 

However despite the progress, he 
added, changes do not go far enough and 
are too slow to meet adequately the 
rapidly developing situation. 

WCC proposed to its eight South 
African member churches that they take 
initiative in arranging consultation of 
their leaders and WCC representatives. 

This had been asked by the Anglican 
Church and the three Dutch Reformed 
bodies, concerning their relationship with 
each other and with the World Council. 
Anglican prelates have chided leaders of 
the other three for their silence on 
apartheid. 

One of them, the Transvaal Church, 
has charged that the Reformed bodies 
have been made “suspect” in the eyes 
of the world over the segregation issue. 

The Christian Council of South Africa, 
representing 35 denominations and or- 
ganizations, has asked the government 
for a judicial commission “representative 
of our multi-racial society” to look into 
the causes of the riots. More than 100 lost 
their lives and 1,700 are still being de- 
tained without charge, it said. 

President Eisenhower has been asked 
by 27 prominent Chicagoans in the 
church, labor, and education to boycott 
South African gold unless racial policies 
are changed. They also wrote South 
Africa’s ambassador in Washington, ask- 
ing freedom for all political prisoners 
arrested after the recent demonstrations. 

Among the signers are Herman Will, 
Jr., of the Methodist Board of World 
peace; Dr. Harold E. Fey, editor of 
Christian Century; Dr. Tyler Thompson, 
a professor at Garrett Biblical Institute; 
and Drs. Kermit Eby and Robert Havig- 
hurst of the University of Chicago. 
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Supt. Peter Shaumba of Central Congo Methodist Conference shows church group 
sources of members’ incomes, from which tithes would help start a self-supporting 
church. He is first African to be elected head of the Congo Protestant Council. 


CHURCHMEN VIEW SUMMIT WITH MIXED FEELINGS 


“O dear God, we Americans are hard 
on our public servants,” prayed a US. 
Senate guest chaplain shortly after the 
breakup of summit conference negotia- 
tions in Paris. 

This somewhat reflects the views of 
prominent churchmen who, while more 
reserved in saying that the U.S. is blame- 
less on the matter of the U-2 incident, 
feel that as never before, some great 
moral questions are being brought to the 
forefront of public thinking. 

Many have assured the President of 
their prayerful support. 

“The truth is always a casualty when 
we go to war,” commented Bishop F. 
Gerald Ensley of Iowa Area. He feels 
the immorality involved is that of the 
total world situation rather than any 
specific deed. “If you fight a war, you 
have one morality; if you’re trying to 
preserve a peace, you have another.” 

This “world immorality,” he said, is 
a collective thing rather than personal 
or national. “If you judge the plane 
flight by standards of peace, it is an 
immoral act. If judged by the standards 
of war, and that’s what we’re in, short 
of actual violence, deceit and lying be- 
long to war.” 

“We know now that there is no magic 
at the summit,” declared Indiana’s Bishop 
Richard C. Raines. “We are not wholly 
blameless for its failure.” 

Poor timing of the U-2 flight gave 
the reason our later denial and confes- 


sion lowered us in everybody’s eyes, in- 
cluding our own, he said. Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s insults and the President’s self- 
restraint restored some of the face we had 
lost. 

The bishop feels that the world peace 
problem has not suffered, nor will 
Russia’s goal of world domination be 
altered by summit conferences. 

“We discovered where the real sum- 
mit conference is—the world forum of 
independent nations to which both 
Russia and we promptly ran for vindica- 
tion before world opinion. We must go 
on negotiating from strength.” 

Southern Baptists in annual meeting 
at Miami, assured Mr. Eisenhower of 
their continued prayers, and urged all 
Christians to rededicate themselves to 
peace on the “terms and conditions of 
Jesus Christ.” 

“In behalf of the Catholic people,” 
said Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cin- 
cinnati in a telegram, “we express sym- 
pathy with you in your ordeal and join 
with all our countrymen in profession 
of national solidarity.” The prelate is 
board chairman of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Dr. A. Harold Wood, retiring presi- 
dent-general of the Methodist Church in 
Australasia, blamed both East and West 
for the wrecked summit plans, said that 
neither Russia nor U.S. military leaders 
can be trusted. The ringing of Russia 
with bases was provocative, he added. 
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“If R issia had adopted these tactics we 
would be loud in our condemnation.” 

The President's own Church, assert- 
ing that he “showed the Presbysterian 
virtue of a cool head,” asked God’s guid- 
ance {or him and commended his “honest 
and persistent efforts to achieve relaxa- 
tion of tensions.” 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., new modera- 
tor of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, chairman of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and former scientific ad- 
viser to the White House advocated be- 
fore a national Unitarian meeting at 
Boston an “arms limitation technology” 
as advanced as military science, to reduce 
the growing danger of world disaster. 

New national responsibilities, he said, 
require full use of our powers of moral 
discernment and full expression of our 
sense of moral concern. 


26 Methodist Churches 
Damaged in Chile 


Twenty-six Methodist churches were 
damaged in the earthquake-tidal wave 
holocaust that devastated Chile, and at 
least seven completely destroyed. 

The three largest centers, and the old- 
est section of Methodist work, were in 
the heart of the disaster area. Hundreds 
of Methodist families were left without 
shelter in the cold, rainy weather. 

Dr. Raymond A. Valenzuela, mission- 
ary at Concepcion, reported to the Board 
of Missions on May 26 that all the 18 
missionaries are unharmed; but to that 
time there was no word on pastors and 
workers in the villages. 

The three centers are at Concepcion, 
Angol, and Nueva Imperial. Near Angol 
is El Vergal, a large Methodist agricul- 
tural center and school. 

The Council of Bishops and World 
Service immediately set Sunday, June 26 
for a nationwide appeal in Methodist 
churches. Funds are to be sent through 
MCOR, which already has forwarded 
$5,000 in cash to help Methodist families. 

The two district superintendents, Wal- 
ter Mason and Eduardo Stevens, immedi- 
ately began a tour of the entire stricken 
area. 

A total loss were churches and parson- 
ages in Valdivia, Los Angeles, Angol, 
Coronel, Caranilahue, Puerto Saabedra, 
and Talcahuano. The 350-member First 
Church in Concepcion, one of the largest 
and oldest in Chilean Methodism, was 
badly damaged. 

U.S. Protestant churches, through 
Church World Service, rushed medicines, 
food, clothing, blankets, and money— 
vitamin tablets worth $2,000, and other 
airlift medicinal supplies worth $10,000. 

Already in Chile were 80,000 pounds 
of cornmeal, flour, milk, and 1,500 
blankets. Also, 64,000 pounds of clothing 
were started on their way by Lutheran 
World Relief, as well as 50,000 pounds 
and $5,000 cash from U.S. churches. 
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CONFERENCE DIGEST 

The CuristiAN ApvocaTe again 
presents its series of digest reports 
in tabulated form of the 1960 An- 
nual Conference sessions. The first 
of these appears on page 23. 

Each of the next several issues 
will carry the digest until a report 
has been published on all of the 
sessions. 


Accepts Birth Control Case 


The U.S. Supreme Court has said it 
will rule on constitutionality of the Con- 
necticut law which prohibits dissemina- 
tion of birth control information. 

It accepted two cases filed by Yale 
University’s head of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, Dr. C. Lee Buxton, in behalf of 
two women patients. 

He asserts that the law interferes with 
his right as a physician and his constitu- 
tional right to give his students informa- 
tion on methods of preventing conception 
when it is deemed dangerous to a pa- 
tient’s health. 

Dismissal of the suits in New Haven 
County Superior Court had been upheld 
by the state supreme court, 


Bishop Jones Dies at 88 


Retired Methodist Bishop Robert E. 
Jones, first Negro to become a general 
superintendent in the Church, died May 
19 in New Orleans. 

He was a former editor of the South- 
western Christian Advocate, was a close 
associate of Booker T. Washington, and 
active in the interest of Methodist-related 
colleges. He was a founding trustee of 
Dillard, and sat on the boards of 
Philander Smith, Wiley, Samuel Hus- 
ton, Rust, Bennett, and Gammon. 


dates of interest 


Jury 18-AuGcust 18—Rural Church and Rural 
Leadership Training School for Town and Country 
Ministers, Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 

Avucust 1-4—South Central Regional Briefing 
Conference, Christian Social Concerns, Mt. Sequo- 
yah, Ark. 

AvuGust 1-5—Midwest Conference on Christian 
World Mission (NCC), Evanston, IIl. 

AvuGust 1-12—Southeastern Jurisdiction Leader- 
ship School, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

AvuGust 1-12—Southeastern Jurisdiction Seminar 
for Prospective Laboratory Instructors, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. 

AuGcusT 3-7—Executive Committee, World Meth- 
odist Council, Zurich, Switzerland. 

August 3-17—WNational Training Session for 
Chureh Camp Leaders (NCC), Matamoras, Pa. 

Aucust 5-7—General Board of Education Con- 
ference for Directors of Christian Education and 
Education Assistants, Lake Junaluska, N.C 

Aucust 5-10—Pacific Northwest International 
Mission Conference (NCC), Seattle, Wash 

Avcust 8-19—Urban and Rural Pastors’ Summer 
School, Interdenominational Theological Center, 
Atlanta, Ga 

AvGusT 12-14—Southeastern Jurisdiction Church 
School Administrators’ Conference, Lake Junaluska, 
N.C. 

Avcust 15-18—Minnesota Pastors’ School, Camp 
Grounds, Lake Koronis, Painesville, Minn. 

AvoGust 15-19—Mississippi Pastors’ School, Sea- 
shore Methodist Assembly, Biloxi, Miss. 


Comment on Spy Incident 


Spying, like war itself, is essentially 
immoral and can be justified only to the 
degree that it helps prevent a greater 
evil, declared Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church, recently in New York. 

“Spying has to be seen in the same 
light as war—of which it is really one 
outcropping and activity.” 

Dr. Fry also is the World Council of 
Churches central committee chairman. 

The Rev. Francis J. Connell, Roman 
Catholic theologian, writing on The 
Morality of Spying in the weekly Ave 
Maria, said it is permissible when it is 
feared that a foreign power is building 
up it resources and making plans for 
sudden acts of aggression. 

He added that use of falsehood and 
suicide by spies is a serious moral prob- 
lem. 


‘Compute’ Call to Ministry 


A Southern Methodist professor com- 
puting the motivations which lead young 
men into the ministry has found coldly 
rational factors more apparent than emo- 
tional considerations. 

Dr. Marvin T. Judy extracted 33 fac- 
tors appearing with sufficient regularity 
among 306 student essays on My Call to 
the Ministry. The computing machine 
in the school’s laboratory had answers in 
90 minutes. 

Major factors drawing the students to 
the ministry were early religious train- 
ing, participation in church youth activi- 
ties, influence of the pastor, and above 
average grades in school. Of little or no 
importance were books and writings, 
pressure from parents, and “instantane- 
ous religious experience.” 


Most Conferences Trying 
to Raise Ministers’ Pay 


With Methodist ministers still gener- 
ally much underpaid, their salaries are 
undergoing intense study in most of the 
annual conferences. 

A few conferences have given notice 
that attempts will be made to raise mini- 
mum salaries for both married and single 
ministers, and increase dependency aid. 

A Curistian ApvocaTe survey of 76 
conferences reveals that minimum now 
paid to pastors serving one church range 
from $1,900 to $4,800. Those serving 
more than one church average $100 to 
$300 more for each additional church. 

The average salaries of single ministers 
range from the low of $1,900 to high of 
$4,000, with several conferences, such as 
Troy in Northeastern Jurisdiction, paying 
as much as $4,500. Most conferences, 
however, have kept minimum salaries at 
$2,400 to $3,800. 

Married ministers fare a little better. 
With a few conferences paying mini- 
mums under $2,500, the majority have 
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set base salaries at between $3,000 and 
$4,000. Wisconsin Conference, in North- 
Central Jurisdiction, is hoping to pay 
minimum of $4,800 to married ministers 
who are members of the conference, and 
$3,800 to married seminary students who 
live on the charge. 

Dependency allowances, now ranging 
from $50 to $250 for each child under 18, 
are due for increases in a number of con- 
ferences. Several conferences have no pro- 
visions for children, but a few, such as 
Minnesota, hope to provide a more gen- 
erous sliding scale for dependents, rang- 
ing from $300 for one first child to $50 
for a sixth. 


Split Methodist Youth Group 

A “friendly estrangement” between 
Methodism’s two largest youth commis- 
sions has culminated, by vote of General 
Conference, in formal ending of the Na- 
tional Conference of Methodist Youth. 

Emerging are two separate national 
conferences, the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship and the Methodist Student Move- 
ment. Both will be related to the Meth- 
odist Board of Education. 

NCMY had requested the dissolution. 

The National Methodist Student Move- 
ment had begun to feel that its ministry 
was in a special field, in a different kind 
of society, and would be better without 
ties to the youth movement in the local 
church. 

Not that the drawing away was all 
onesided. The National Methodist Youth 
Fellowship also felt that students and 
youth require a different approach. 

The MYF and MSM found themselves 
in separate sessions at annual meetings; 
and these came to be more important 
than the big meeting itself. It was felt, 
too, that participation in the ecumenical 
movement would be facilitated through 
separate organizations. 

The NCMY publication, Concern, 
which has devoted much space to social 
and political issues, will be merged with 
Contact, put out by the new Board of 
Christian Social Concerns in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Power, the devotion-guide for 
youth, will be taken over by the inter- 
denominational Christian Youth Publica- 
tions, with The Methodist Church as a 
participant. Edgar A. Gossard of Nash- 
ville, editor of both youth magazines, 
will edit Power. 


Catholic Population Grows 


There are 40 million Roman Catholics 
in the U.S., says the 1960 Catholic Direc- 
tory, more than 13 million over 10 years 
ago. 

Last year there were 146,212 conver. 
sions to Catholicism, increase of 5,801 
over 1958. There were 1,344,576 infant 
baptisms, increase of 36,910, and 319,992 
marriages, increase of 5,003. 

The church has the largest number of 
ordained priests ever, with 1,107 added 


in 1959 to total of 53,796. Educational 
institutions number 13,726. 


Agree to Church Merger 


After more than a century of debate 
and negotiation, delegates from the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America have 
agreed to merge into the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Association. 

The new body, approved at concurrent 
but separate meetings in Boston, will be- 
come effective May, 1961, bringing to- 
gether some 200,000 members. In the 
meantime the merger will be ratified by 
local churches of both groups. 

Consolidation of the two churches does 
not call for local church merger, only a 
union of the denominations’ headquar- 
ters organizations. Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist congregations will retain their 
identities unless they decide otherwise. 


Hold U.S.-British Exchange 


Nineteen U.S. and British ministers 
will exchange pulpits this summer in 
some 75 to 90 preaching engagements; 
and will address clergy conferences, 
luncheon clubs, and youth camps. 

The annual exchange is conducted 
jointly by the National Council and Brit- 
ish Council of Churches. Ministers do 
not serve on a parish-to-parish basis but 
are assigned if possible to another de- 
nomination. 

Methodists coming to the U.S. are the 
Rev. A. Kingsley Lloyd, head of the con- 
nexional finance department of London’s 
Methodist Church, and the Rev. Leslie A. 
Newman of Brighton, Sussex. Going to 
Britain are the Rev. A. Carl Adkins of 
Mobile, Ala. and the Rev. Howard Thur- 
man of Boston University. 


Favor One-Church Station 


Seven out of 10 Methodist ministers 
polled in the Holston Annual Conference 
would rather have a one-church station 
than be appointed to a circuit. 

The reason: while circuit pastors in 
this conference serve a membership ap- 
proximately equal to that of the ma- 
jority of station ministers, their salary is 
markedly lower. 

This information was revealed in a 
survey of ministers serving churches in 
the Holston Conference, conducted by 
the Department of Research and Survey 
of the Division of National Missions, 
Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church. 

Of the men receiving less than $3,000 
annually, the survey points out, approxi- 
mately two-thirds are serving circuits. 

Only one pastor in five makes more 
than $4,000, and only one in 20 receives 
more than $5,000. 

Approximately a fourth of the men 
polled preferred a circuit if it meant an 
increase in salary. Most of these, the sur- 


vey revealed, are in the lower lary 
brackets. No one receiving $6,000 of 
more wanted a circuit even if it meant a 
raise in salary. 

Difficulty of organizing a circuit and 
promotion and program was considered 
the major problem of a circuit by three. 
fourths of the ministers. 

Rural conservatism, limited financial 
resources, lack of recognition of the rural 
minister, the workload, lack of cop. 
veniences and cultural advantages were 
among other problems listed. 


Nominate 10 to Board 


Ten members-at-large of the Method. 
ist General Board of Education have 
been nominated by the Council of 
Bishops. They will be elected in Septem. 
ber when the board meets in Cincinnati. 

All were members during the previous 
quadrennium. They are: Dr. Chester 
Alter, Denver; Dr. Ira Brumley, Con- 
way, Ark.; the Rev. Claude Garrison, 
Worthington, Ohio; Dr. Richard Moore, 
Daytona Beach. 

Also, Dr. Lester Rumble, Atlanta; Dr. 
Hoover Rupert, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. 
Willis M. Tate, Dallas; Dr. Earl Tolley, 
Scranton, Pa.; Dr. Daniel Walker, Oak- 
land, Calif.; and Dr. Fred G. Holloway, 
Madison, N.]. 


deaths 


Lioyp M. BLAKELY, retired member Detroit Con- 
ference, May 15. 

AssoTtt Book, 15 vears executive director North- 
ern California-Nevada Council of Churches, April 


J. E. CHAmBers, retired member South Iowa 
Conference, May 11. 

Ernest G. Cowan, retired member North Caro- 
lina Conference, April 16. 

Mrs. W. S. Cranpa.u, wife of member Wyoming 
Conference, recently. 

Mrs. JosepH DILLon, widow of member Nebras- 
ka Conference, recently. 

G. W. Exuiort, member Holston Conference, 
April 30. 

Wituiam C. Evers, retired Northwest Texas Con- 
ference member, May 1. 

Joun W. Frazer, retired member Alabama-West 
Florida Conference, May 12. 

Mrs. J. W. Gisson, widow of member Alabama- 
West Florida Conference, April 10. 

J. H. HALuMarK, retired member North Alabama 
Conference, April 18. 

Charles W. Hammond, retired member Illinois 
Conference, May 17. 

Mrs. J. L. Hype, wife of member North Texas 
Conference, April 2. 

Mrs. J. P. INaBINeT, wife of member South 
Carolina Conference, April 18. 

Mrs. ALBERT Jupp, wife of retired member 
Northern New York Conference, May 11 

Mark KELLey, retired member Troy Conference 
April 21. 

Dr. Boyp M. McKeown, retired staff member 
Methodist General Board of Education, April 21 

Burr McKNIGHrT, retired member Erie Confer- 
ence, May 4. 

H. C. Martin, retired member Kentucky Con- 
ference, March 6. 

Dr. Hupsarp B. Porter, retired member North 
Carolina Conference, recently. 

Mrs. R. F. Porter, Sr., widow of member 
Holston Conference, March 24. 

Frep E. Reep, member Illinois Conference, 
March 14. 

Mrs. P. L. Snore, wife of retired member North 
Carolina Conference, May 3. 

Mrs. O. E. Situ, widow of member Ohio 
Conference, March 9. 

WituiaM H. Smirtu, holder of Genesee Conference 
cane as having longest period of membership, May 


R. J. Squire, member New Jersey Conference, 
April 29. 

CuHarces F. Watters, retired member North- 
East Ohio Conference, April 4. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP MINISTERS WORLD MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
AND SERVICE AND QUADRENNIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
HOST vy Church (Gain) vy Total one 

(0 Church or (1 Admitted in BENEV- 


School (Loss) full OLENCES 
4 WSCS A Retired 


HAWAII vy 4,644 (292) 37 appointed $21,291 Passed resolutions on nuclear bomb testing, gambling, establishment of 

MISSION OO 5,006 (203) (mission status) an international center at U. of Hawaii, one on worldwide population 

4 683 ( 40) increases, on the death penalty, on biological warfare. Established a 

First Korean Methodist Foundation of Hawaii with Dr. Harry S. Komuro, mission super- 

and First Meth- intendent, and eight others as board of directors. Per-member goal for 

odist Churches Wesley Foundation at U. of Hawaii increased from 12 cents in 1957 to 
Honolulu 26 in 1960. Aim for 1961 is 30 cents. 


NEW MEXICO ve 78,759 (3,442) vy 141 $58,439 Voted to establish home for the aged; Dr. L. B. Trone of First Church, 

(1) 46,934 (-97) oO 4 Hobbs, as head. Raised annuity rate for conference claimants to $52. 
St. John’s 4 8,799 (493) A 0 70,368 Heard Bishop W. Angie Smith, presiding for 17th time, speak strongly 
Church against those accusing the Church of being Communist infiltrated. Dr. 
Santa Fe George A. Fallon of Cleveland was conference speaker. 


ST. LOUIS vr 89,087 (721) vy 245 $ 76,903 Adopted plan of $1 million revolving fund for area church extension. 
() 58,137 (-694) Ey 6F Higher education apportionment to raise $1.65 per member per year by 

Jefferson 4 14,168 (-979) a Ss 57,793 mid-quadrennium. Fund drive for National Methodist Theological Seminary. 
City One-third increase in world service and conference benevolence goal. 
Achievements: Paid 95.7 per cent on Central College campaign goal of 

$450,000. Improved local churches through interboard schools and local 

church planning. Established National Methodist Theological Seminary. 


WYOMING t 89,208 vy $139,669 Minimum salary up to $4,300 for conference member, $4,000 for full 

0) 54,092 time approved supply pastor; $100 increase in minimum for student pas- 

Johnson Memorial 4 16,692 114,276 tors. Authorized and bought third home for aged. Special gifts of $197,110 

Methodist besides world service and conference benevolences. Achievements: Started 

Johnson City two homes for aged. First every-church, every-member canvass started. 

N.Y. First total enlistment conference-wide. Advance Specials for Puerto 
Rican projects received from most churches. 


PENINSULA yr 81,091 (1,051) vy 238 $114,965 Annuity rate increased from $58 to $63. Deferred action on health and 

OO 75,045 (-1,781) oO 9 hospital plan. Adopted $76,329 administrative budget for 1960-61, and 

Grace Church A 21,949 (-41) A 6 108,001 $390,244 for world service and conference benevolences. Elected mem- 

Wilmington bers of boards and commissions, also seven deacons and eight elders. 

Del. Achievements: Formed 40 new Methodist Men groups. Started ¢ $4 million 
improvement plan for Wesley College. Began new home for aged. 


TROY vy 92,609 (2,428) vy 244 $118,907 Urged that U.S. take steps toward normal diplomatic relations with Red 
(1) 49,754 (-2,316) G « China, and admission to UN be considered by General Assembly. Author- 

First, Fremont A 17,904 (-4,581) A 0 65,195 ized an Inner City Mission in Albany with help of Board of Missions, and 
Ave., N. Main study for proposal on home for retired with FHA aid. Voted $5,000 to 
Street Churches Drew U. and similar amounts for Green Mountain and Vermont Colleges. 
Gloversville $332,340 approved for World Service, increase of nearly $44,000. Voted 
disapproval on move to transfer Troy Conference to Syracuse Area. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE *r 20,516 (56) vy 65 $ 25,492 Continued emphasis on Christian Higher education for 1961. Voted all 
O 12,541 (-298) 7 ..2 members and approved supply pastors under Reserve Pension Fund. Social 
4 


Main St. Church A 4,587 (-42) 1 17,030 Action Committee asked conference direction in preparing statement on 
Nashua Uphaus case, and Committee of Four report was adopted. This was the 
issue which threatened to divide the conference. Action group upheld 
national and state councils of churches stand on Air Force manual case. 


NORTH DAKOTA <x 20,320 (283) vx 66 $ 59,433 Raised $351,862 in pledges and cash this year for Wesley College, Grand 
CO 13,304 (-237) o 2 Forks, and Wesley Foundation, Fargo. Planned co-operative ownership of 
First. Church, A 5,007 (36) ~ | 64,920 Wesley Acres Methodist Camp with EUB Church. Raised annuity rate from 
Devils Lake $40 to $45. Outlined new Christian vocations program for college students. 
Gave awards to four youth and their churches for outstanding churchman- 

ship. History of Church in North Dakota to be published. 


PITTSBURGH vy 166,259 (-2,771) © 491 $323,776 Conference has paid in $590,000 on $612,000 quadrennial emphasis pro- 
CO 112,696 (368) ow gram, accepted $375,000 program for 1960-64. Many items now included 
First Church, A 25,315 (-21) a 2 276,900 in regular conference benevolence. Accepted $682,000 program for higher 
Irwin, Pa. education, approved $1,180,000 for annual budget and proposal to merge 
with Erie Conference. Lay Activities taking over every-member canvass; 
and 15 new Methodist Men groups have been formed. WSCS paid in 

$360,000, half to Woman’s Division. D.S. salaries raised to $8,400. 


RIO GRANDE vy 14,515 (3,862) vr 95 $ 13,678 More than 30 new charges. From 1938 to today, membership went from 

O 10,386 (1,721) oO o 5,000 to over 14,000, and finances from $28 million to nearly $400 mil- 

El Divino 4 No report a 4 13,944 lion. Heard farewell message of Bishop A. Frank Smith at banquet in 

Relvadine his honor. Conference acknowledged indebtedness to him for great rate of 

Son Antonio growth. One of highlights—action of World Service in proposing to Con- 
ference to allow $4,200 for mission pastors. 
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news digest 


MUST LET THEM OUT. Oregon’s 
Supreme Court has upheld a state law 
which says public schools must release 
children for outside religious instruction 
on request of the parents. School officials 
may state the time in which the pupil 
may be excused. 


NOT BURIED IN RED. Boris Pas- 
ternak, Nobel prize-winning author, was 
buried in a civil ceremony near Moscow, 
with more than 1,500 persons attending. 
The only sign to show he was a Chwris- 
tian believer | was the brown lining of his 
cofin. For a non-believer, it is usually 
lined in red. 


ASK REVIEW ON JAPAN. Some 
400 Protestant and Jewish clergymen in 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, includ- 
ing Dr. Henry Hitt Crane of Detroit’s 
Central Methodist Church, have issued a 
statement urging the U.S. to reconsider 
its mutual security pact with Japan, on 
the grounds that it will lead to more 
militarization. 


TAKES WEATHERHEAD POST. 
Dr. A. Leonard Griffith of Ottawa, On- 
tario will succeed Dr. Leslie D. Weather- 
head, retiring in September after 23 years 
as pastor of London’s famed City Tem- 
ple. 


CRIME IS UP. The FBI has reported 
a seven per cent increase in crimes re- 
ported by cities over 25,000 in the first 
three months of 1960. Increases over a 
year ago are 11 per cent for murders, 10 
per cent, burglaries, 7 per cent, robberies, 
5 per cent, forcible rapes and felonious 
assaults, and 6 per cent for auto thefts. 


CLAIM AID TO CHURCHES. Large 
sums are given to religious groups in the 
Soviet Zone, says the East German Radio, 
and they are permitted to circulate some 
26 periodicals and to import publications 
from West Germany. also said that 
nearly 1,600 Catholic and Protestant 
churches were rebuilt or repaired with 
government aid. 


WANT THEIR OWN CALENDAR. 
A new calendar that would start with the 
1917 revolution may be adopted in the 
Soviet Union, says Radio Moscow. Many 
Communists object to the present one 
because of its Christian connections. 


MAKE PLANS FOR GAMES. Pro- 
vision for religious needs of athletes at 
the Rome Olympic Games in August 
have been started by the Federal Council 
of Italian Evangelical Churches. It has 
placed an information center at the 
Methodist Church, and set an ecumenical 
service to be held in the Waldensian 


Church. 


Fail in Compromise 
in Lawson Case 


Only nine semester hours away from 
his B.D. degree at Vanderbilt, ex-student 
James M. Lawson has taken up summer 
studies at Boston University School of 
theology. 

Since his arrest in March for leading 
non-violent lunch counter demonstrations 
in Nashville, events have moved rapidly. 

To protest his expulsion from the di- 
vinity school, three recent graduates re- 
turned their diplomas, 16 students 
threatened to leave the school, and the 
board of trust was faced with resigna- 
tions from 12 faculty members including 
Dean Robert J. Nelson. 

The bone of contention is not that 
Mr. Lawson took part in the demonstra- 
tions, but that he argued a point of law 
with the mayor, and refused to assure the 
board of trust that he would not violate 
the law in the future. 

Both students and faculty were invited 
to be represented at the board’s May 20 
and 21 meetings. Dr. Nelson informed 
them that none would be present as it 
was preferred to seek Mr. Lawson’s re- 
admission through the committee on 
admissions. 

On May 26, the application reached 
Chancellor Harvie Branscomb with a 
deadline of Saturday, and was rejected. 

Resignations of the divinity professors 
were turned over to the trustees by the 
chancellor for action. Dean Nelson’s 
resignation is effective in August, as are 
some of the professors. Others are said to 
be willing to remain one year. 

The board offered the “deanship or 
acting deanship” to Dr. Walter J. Har- 
relson, coming from the University of 
Chicago to Vanderbilt as a professor of 
Old Testament. After meeting with the 
board June 3, he rejected both posts be- 
cause, he said, he had not been given 
ample assurance that Mr. Lawson would 
be re-admitted and that other stipula- 
tions would be met. 

The faculty had made it plain that they 
would not remain unless Mr. Lawson 
would be taken back if he desired to 
come; and Dr. Harrelson made it equally 
plain that he would not accept the dean- 
ship without the confidence of the fac- 
ulty. 

The university, said a Vanderbilt 
spokesman, had turned to Dr. Harrelson 
as a distinguished theologian who was 
sympathetic but not personally involved, 
to take a “fresh look” and make his rec- 
ommendations. 

Although the university felt the faculty 
was being hasty in laying down the con- 
ditions under which they would remain, 
it finally accepted their resignations. 

Some 25 Vanderbilt professors outside 
the divinity school indicated that they 
might also leave. Invitations to the divin- 
ity professors to join the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary faculty came from its 


president, Howard Schomer; Harvard di 
vinity professors and their dean offered 
aid in “continuation of teaching, research 
and study,” and expressions of esicenj 
came from Princeton and Union. 

On June 8 Chancellor Branscomb said 
there were no definite plans for operating 
the divinity school this fall but said that 
enrollment may be curtailed. 

The school may shift toward a tutorial 
system used at Oxford, where students 
have more responsibility for their own 
education than is true in most U.S. unk 
versities. 

The program admitting Negroes te 
certain of Vanderbilt’s school will be 
maintained, added the chancellor, andj 
might be expanded. 


Leaves Board of Peace 


Dr. Daniel 7 5h general secretary 
of the Board of World Peace, has re 
signed to es a pastorate in Portland, 
Oreg. 

He was appointed by Bishop A. Rays 
mond Grant to Rose City Park, the city’s 
largest Methodist church. Dr. Taylor pres 
viously served 18 years in Pacific North- 
west Conference. 

On September 29, the board becomes 
one of three major divisions in the new 
Board of Christian Social Concerns in 
the nation’s capital. Up to that time 
Herman Will, Jr., administrative secre- 
tary, will direct the peace board’s staff 
work. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley will preside 
over the organizational meeting of the 
new 40-member board, and some new 
staff members will be chosen. The union 
of the three boards is one of the largest 
administrative changes undertaken by the 
church since Unification. 


Don’t Want Super-Church 


Ecumenical bodies in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches have no intention of set- 
ting up a “super-church” as some critics 
claim, says its associate general secretary. 

Dr. Leslie Cooke, a British Congrega- 
tional minister, says that such an idea 
serves as a weapon for apostles of discord. 
The form and framework of ecumenical 
fellowship prevent it from happening, he 
added. 

He ‘observed that such a development 
would be compiete denial and disobedi- 
ence to the vision in which the modern 
ecumenical movement was born. 


Hurt in Boat Mishap 


Donald McKee, Methodist Board of 
Pensions treasurer, was severely burned 
June 4 in an explosion on a cabin cruiser 
in Lake Michigan near Chicago. 

He and six companions, including his 
twin brother Ronald, were rescued after 
they jumped from the boat, which was 
nearing the harbor. He was badly burned 
on the head, arms, and legs. 
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